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Over 10,000 work in this 


“IDEAS DEPARTMENT” 


The “Ideas Department” of the Hoover 
Organisation numbers over 10,000 men and women } ROD. LINDT FILS 
for the entire staff is eager to improve efficiency, oe 
and ideas and suggestions are always welcomed 
from any source, down to the youngest apprentice 
Suggestion boxes are placed in each section of | 
each factory, and every week large numbers of e 
suggestions are received. Contributions also come 
of course, from members of the sales organisation 
and others whose work is away from the factory 
All suggestions which are put into effect —a 
very considerable number — win awards for those | THE 
who submit them. Suggestions are of many kinds. | 
Some are of a technical nature — for improving I} CHOCOLATE 
Hoover products or methods of manufacture; 
some deal with organisation and administration; OF THE 
some are concerned with staff activities, and so on 
The suggestions are not only valuable in them- 
selves but are a further indication of the friendly } Cc Oo NNO! S S E UR 
and intelligent co-operation that has always | 
existed between Hoover staff and management 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing Machines 
F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, ete. 


FACTORIES AT 
PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX * CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 
MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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‘Concord’ Ports 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM OR MILD [noc 717] 
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VAL YEAR 


This is 1951, the year of Britain’s great Festival. What does it mean? It means 


that Britain is on show to the world, and that includes everything in and of Britain. 


The miracles of British science . 
industry in all its busy variety . 


The glory of British music . . . 


The whole country puts its best face forward to the world 


ver hard years and happy ones, through 
§ ore times that settled down to be- 
come history, we have built up—sometimes 
the things that make the way 
we live. It was hard work, and there'll be 


from scratch 


more of it, but it gives us something well 
worth having. And now, in 1951, the world is 
coming to see what we've done, what we're 
going to do and what we're made of—the 
sort of people we are, the sort of things we 
like and do well. People are going to find the 
real interest in every part of Britain. There'll 


. and the vigour and skill of British sport. British 
. and the deeply-felt faith of British churches. 


and the lovely British countryside and its people. 


and to itself. 


be something for everyone to see — and 
each one of us has a chance to join in. In- 
deed, Their Majesties The King and The 
Queen, Patrons of the Festival, have ex- 
pressed the hope that every family will share 
in it. Exciting events are being arranged all 
over the country, as well as giant exhibitions 
and arts festivals in main centres. Putting 
the whole country on show for the first time is 
a big job; but all of us together can show that 
Britain is still something well worth seeing 

and that we still know how to enjoy ourselves! 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Britain at home to the world 
May 3—September 30 





























“WHAT A GOOD DINNER!” 


“Let's have a Grand Marnier” 


From the Antarctic to Ascot, Dexters have made ra a: ot f 
ve end of a periect 

a distinguished name for themselves ; they have met , : 

Shackleton’s demands for endurance and Society's dinner, the temptation'to order 


demands for style. Simply slip on one of our weather- Grand Marnier is somehow 

proofs and you will understand at once why Dexter is irresistible. The thought of 

so famous a name and wearing a Dexter so practical a this modern nectar, long matured in the ancient rock cellars 

pleasure. of the Chateau de Bourg-Charente, sets one signalling to 
As British as the weather — but reliable wine waiters. Grand Marnier is the only liqueur made exclu- 


sively with Cognac brandy and one which appeals to men and 


DEXTER women alike. Remember this — every time you take her out 
to dinner. 
ee. Grad Marnier 


Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Every where e 
FRAWCES FIWEST LIGUEUR 
WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART - GLASGOW . ISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTE vr. siwen wis ee 








The Finest Pipe 
{hat Money ca" Buy 


and the Tobacco for it 





The “ Foursome” Pipe, skilfully 
fashioned in many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere root is truly a 
pipe for the connoisseur 
treatment for “ FOURSOME " TOBACCO 
This ripe tobacco is blended by 
experts to an old fashioned recipe 
R H & U Lael A ¥ $ % ih free from artificial flavours it 
provides a smoke of rich and 
rare enjoyment 
Foursome” Pipes & “ Foursor 
Tobacco are for the discriminating 
" amo smoker; they are obtainable only 
for the treatment of catarrh and bronchitis, Lantigen *¢ at high class tobacconists 


Following the successful use in this country of Lantigen * B 


dissolved oral vaccine is now available to sufferers of rheumatism Foraddress of nearest stockist write 
to the Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co 
and allied disorders 

oath: Lid., Westgate Road, Newcastle 


Lantigen *C’, taken like ordinary medicine, stimulates the upon Tyne, | 
production of antibodies for combating and neutralising the 


causative germ poisons, thus treating these painful and dis- 





tressing complaints at their source 
Lantigen ‘C * costs 25.8 per bottle including purchase tax 


Foursome| AS Tynes and Sobacce’ 


Tne, # 


Your chemist will gladly give you the descriptive Lantigen leaflet. 


gland) Limited, Bagsh 





THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO CO” LTO. SLENMEIM FACTORY. WESTGATE ROAD. NEWCASTLE UPON 
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Evening Wear 


For the many occasions during the coming months 


= when evening wear will be worn, we can offer you an 


% ) % excellent choice of ready- 

, 4 . : 

\ ~ * ane) tailored dinner suits & tails 
7 7; 


WN «3 


pe 


i 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GaaoEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 





eval Bridge 


The narrow-arched stone and timber 
bridges of the middle ages were 
picturesque enough, but they were 
a menace to life and limb and a 
hindrance to river and road traffic 
for hundreds of years. The modern 
bridge is in contrast, with its sim- { 
plicity of line and its complete | 
adequacy to the purpose for which ‘ 
it is built. P 
CHISWICK BRIDGE 


The entire structure is of reinforced 
concrete, comprising one 150-foot 
span, two 125-foot spans, and 
approach spans. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDCE & ENCINEERING CO. LTD., DARLINCTON 


builders of 
bridges 


Pee. 


BEA can fly you into the sunshine 


in a few hours 


Even a long week-end is possible in the health- 
giving sunshine of Spain, Gibraltar, Tangier, 
Balearic Islands, South of France or Malta G.C, 
Rose Macaulay and other famous writers 
contribute to *Sunshine Holidays NOW’, an 
intensely interesting and profusely illustrated 
32-page booklet telling you how and where to go 
obtainable FREE from BEA or your travel agent 


Sterling goes furthest in most of these places 


RESERVATIONS : Principal Travel Agents, locai 
BEA offices or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 Regent Street, 
London, S.WA. Telephone : GERrard 9833 


Send for this free book 


Or go to your Travel Agen } 
j 


hh RIE 


COUPON Cut out and post m id. unsealed | 
o- . om elope to BEA, Dorland Hail, 14/20 Regent St., | 
London, S.W.1. Please send me a free copy of 
BEA Sunshine Holidays — NOW 


dea 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 











Keep Your Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! — Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 


fe OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 


KEENES 


erox-Chlor 


A moahiel of Scientific Chemise 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4 














MXit had sP 


GARDENER SCHOOLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN SWEEP POSTM 


MOTORIST 


? 


‘ 
GOLFER 


SCHOOIGIA | 
re 
SCHOOUMASTER 

& 


ENGINEER 





SOMNUS 
BEDDING 


Good night! 


We admit “nightcaps” have their uses, but after 
all it’s the kind of bed you sleep on that 


determines the kind of sleep you get. 


nus Bedding i available from all good house furnis 


VILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, LEEDS & NOTTINGHAM 











.« «+ they all lived happily 


after ESSE a 


Dad likes the 
colossal 
fuel saving ! 


Now Sis can 
have piping hot 
baths any time 





Ronnie's food 
is always hot 


Mother's life is 
easier with every 
possible cooking 
advantage and 24- 
hour service 


There's an ESSE for 
/ your size of family 


ESSE is the modern heat 
storage cooker famous the 
world over for low fuel cost and 
trouble - free continuous ser 
vice 4-oven ESSE FAIR 
illustd., burns a Httle COKE, 

anthracite or Phurnacite 
With boiler £106 .5.9 
he 


erature 
E COOK 


Glasgow. Agent in Eire 
Wit 7 


rw monthly term Dublin 


Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 63 Conduit St., W.1 
& at Liverpool, Edinburgh 


even when 
he’s late 


us CER Company, 
Smith & Wellistood Ltd 


& 


yut boiler £95 . 15 Mr. D. A. Baird, 107 Amiens St., 








TILLE Y.. 


PORTABLE PARAFFIN PRESSURE 


RADIATORS 


aeShh fee. | 


ar”. 


TILLEY RADIATORS in the home mean there are no more 


“cold spots.” The modet illustrated (R.46) burns only 2 pints 
of paraffin for 8 hours’ comfortable warmth and is easily carried 
Why not ask to see the TILLEY range at your Local Ironmonger’ 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD., 15 SACKVILLE STREET, W.1. 
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Don’t we all-sometimes ? 


IF YOU ARE ONE who works as 
hard as he plays, and plays nearly 
as hard as he works, if energy 
flags because you are burning 
nervous force faster than you 
replace it, then Milo can do you 
nothing but good. 

For those overdrawn on the 
bank of health, Milo provides a 
rich food-source of extra energy. 


It contains, in a very pleasant 
and easily digestible form, all 
that modern science knows to be 
necessary to make up for dict 
deficiencies and to take the daily 
strain. Milo contains so much 
that is good for you, good in so 
many ways, the wonder is that 
it can at the same time be so 


very nice. 


ILO 


Cup of Health 


fortified with calcium, phosphates, glycero- 
phosphates, and vitamin concentrates. 


§ Ib. 1/3, § Ib. 2/4, | Ib. 4/- 
MILO FOOD-DRINK - 


NUTRITIOUS - DELICIOUS... 


¥ 
»” 


It is not to be supposed that Milo will 
instantly restore the energy and well- 
being steadily stolen by perhaps months 
of overwork and worry. Milo asks to 
be taken seriously. 

If you will start a course of Milo, 
taking one or two cups each day, say at 
mid-morning and perhaps at bedtime, 
then before long you'll probably be 
drinking Milo for no other reason than 
that you like it. 








and it is made by NESTLE’S 


For 
giving a 
lasting 
lustre to 
furniture 





HANK CHET? 


ANS AS IT POLISHES 





AL VENTON 
at OLYMPIA 


THE 
‘IDEAL HOMES” EXHIBITION 


March 6th—3lst 
STAND No. 209 
Ground Floor, National Halli 


"2, Skee. 


Cee 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS sci BURSLEM - tgp ON-TRENT - STAFFS 


Telephone : Stoke-on- Trent 84261/62. Telegra Steventon, Burslem, and at Middlewich, Cheshire. Telephone: 152 
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Draught 
DMS! 


... endlessly stealing your fuel, robbing you 
and your family of warmth and comfort— 
what a triumph for General Winter ! ON 
Why put up with such waste and inconvenience, when \*), 
HERMESEAL can permanently solve all your draughts ~ 
problems ? 
Here are some facts you should know:— 

DRAUGHT EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL CAN PREVENT UP TO 95°, OF THE 
COLD AIR LEAKAGE THROUGH ILL FITTING DOORS AND WINDOWS. This means 
te Reduction in heat losses % Higher room temperatures 
%& Lower fuel consumption Healthier living conditions 
%& The marked increase in winter living comfort which only a 

draughtless home can give. 

We are at your service. May we send you full details ? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed 
strip of phosphor bronze alloy which is fitted by 
our own technicians into any type of door or 
window. It is permanent and carries a ten year 
guarantee, and will more than repay its cost ina 
few winter seasons. 


Our local representative will be pleased to call. 


HERMESEAL 


means warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LTD. 


Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 4324 (3 limes 





THE WORLD'S MOST COMFORTABLE MATTRESS 


Ths 4 te 
rré 


MATTRESS 
AND BASF 





send for leaflet ond addres: “of mearest stockist t 
-POGARTY &@ COMPANY LTD - BOSTON ) 














THE BANSHEE 


Creaks and rumbles in a silent house, 

A squeak, a scuttle of some wee mouse ; 
Then, high-pitched and eerie, comes a scream, 
Was it reality or a dream? 


UT of the realms of fantasy there is a lesson to be 
learned. Remember that health, fitness and peace of 
mind depend in a large measure upon the quality of your 
sleep. 
Realising this truth, millions of people the world over 
regularly drink a cup of ‘ Ovaltine’ at bedtime. Experience 
has shown that there is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine’ for helping 
to ensure natural, restorative sleep of the best kind 


Delicious ‘Ovaltine’ is a food beverage of outstanding 
quality, prepared from Nature's finest foods. Its concen- 
trated, easily digestible nourishment reinforces your strength 
and energy during sleep, so that you awake bright-eyed and 
buoyant—refreshed in body and mind. 


Drink delicious 


OVALTINE 
The Worlds Best Mightcap 


P.783A 

















Burns for over 50 hots 


on one gallon of paraft 
Smokeless, odourle 
safe. Finished in 


I wonder 
\. what they've done 
with the ancestral 
draught? ... 


They used to keep it in this 
bedroom. Always reminded 

me of sawing through a woman 
I could almost fancy I see an 
% Aladdin Oil Radiator in 


the corner. It is, too. Someone 


of steady, even warmt! 


must have told my uncle we're 


in the Twentieth century. 


cream or bronze, 


19 . 6d 


— 


Write for free illustrated catalogue 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES LTD 88 DIN BUILDING, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 








“| have 
LOWER 
KITCHEN COSTS 


“Good housewives are 

good economists too— 

that’s why | demanded a 

_ Servitor. It’s the latest 

and best cooker on the 

market. It saves me 

money becauseit burns anykind of solid fuel and there's 

nothing to go wrong. It saves me time because it lights 

easilyandthere’s plenty of oven room, boiling space and 

as much domestic hot water as | need. Cleaning is 

simple—a quick rubover the vitreous enamel finish, and 
there you are!’ Ask your dealer! 


Guo pa 4 ant Pe sats . 
ie Ri 


Send for 
iMustrated leaflet. 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO., LTD., FALKIRK 


Manufacturers of the SOFONO al! fuel fire 





MATTRESSES 
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Did you feel fit and fresh 
---first thing this morning 


In other word spen 1 the ni ght « on a 
RELYON "? To replace the energy expended during the 
day, you need to relax completely at night, and the folowing 


morning you will ake ot onl 


feeling fit and fresh, but looking it 


12 100 RELYON ” makes all 
f Quon ‘ rer means a night 
) ot me sleep”, but of 
complete and utter relaxatio 
Goring filled 
and DIVANS Vhe best tu the wold ~ 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO. LTD - WELLINGTON - SOMERSET 





What beautiful 
Dowushune cameling 


All-over carpets are no longer an unattainable 
lexury- you can make up your own from Downshire 
rubber-backed carpeting. Requires no underfelt ... 
easily cut for fitting ... lies flat and needs no 


sewing or binding. Wears well and gives 


SAM PLES a soft tread. Available in three widths 


IN NINE LOVELY COLOURS 


10/6d. per yard (18° wide) 
tor complete range ot 19- a a (36” wide) 
sampies and full details 28/6d. ,, ” (54° wide) 


Carriage paid. Send 1/- 


PETER SHEPHERD & COMPANY 


Dept. C33, Kennet Side Works, Reading, Berks. 











ibaa. ¥ 
\> 


“Their cottons make 


fashion news!” 


Fine fabrics 
For your new Spring dress, 
for ‘ | come and take a look at Peter 
Robinsen’s newest, most 
comprehensive selection! 
Here’s an enchanting design 
in glazed cotton with clever 
collar detail and full skirt 
springing from unpressed 
| pleats. Choose it from grey, 
“Old Bleach’ for the \ blue, brown or rose with 
white; price £5. 9. 0 (post 
most beautiful modern } ) free); hip sizes 36” - 42°. 
, - \ é Second colour choice in post 
and period designs, “FZ: orders, please. This dress is 
, Bie also stocked in short and 
and the loveliest and 2 long lengths. 


furnishing... 


fastest colours. 


“1 always go to 
‘Old Bleach’ : peter robinson 


ee first!” 
FURNISHINGS LIMITED ee 
4 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 
OXFORD CIRCUS Museum 7roo LEICESTER SQUARE Gerrard 5656 


FRO4Y Washbasins 
to match your 


Modern washbasins by Froy, designed in style 
and colour to harmonise with the bedroom as a 
whole, are a convenience appreciated alike by family 
and guests. This installation also increases the 
value of your property. 

A very fine selection of washbasins and other 
bathroom appliances in white and colour is dis- 
played in a section of our London showrooms, 
which you are cordially invited to visit. If unable 
to call, write for a copy of our brochure 
* Washbasins to match your bedrooms.” 

Your local builder will be pleased to estimate for 
fitting these appliances. If in any difficulty write 
to us direct. 


WN-FROY G SONS-LITO 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON. 
Showroom Entrance: 64 KING STREET, W.6. 
Telephone: RIVerside 4101 (24 lines) 


COMPLETE BATHROOMS — PLANNED KITCHENS — FINE FIREPLACES 

















Watertry ing to get into Lotus Veldtschoen 
through the sole, through those 
and even that 


s he es 


double through 


uppers 
bellows tongue, 
coming back. “The shoe 

what a friendly shoe! You might have 


will only meet 
is sealed. And 


known a new pair for years, 


itself 
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LOTUS Veldtschoen 
THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE 


GUARANTEED WATERPROO! 


NOW 85/3 TAX FREI y sacetaaes 


hthe 


WORLD 


u vw 











Reading from LtoR... 


You may read the headline 
as political if you wish. For 
Hatchards maintain as fine a 
selection of volumes devoted to 
social and poiitical science as can 
be found in London. But the 
greatness of this shop lies in the 
breadth of its appeal. Whenever 
anything worth-while is pub 
lished Hatchards stock it. And 
if, by chance, you do happen to 
want a book which isn't in stock, 
Hatchards will procure it — 
quickly and without fuss. 


Hatchards 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The King 


The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Te'ephone : REGent 320! -6 











shirts 


Mentor 


Sanfotized 








able trom most of the 


cading outfitters and stores 


Lid., £ 


o 
lovers of 
beautiful 


London's 
Permanent Sales 
Centre for 


For your 


convenience 


ALL 


under one roof 


special 


inother JOHN PERRING Enterprise 


BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 
RELYON 
SLEEPEEZEE 
SLUMBERLAND 
SOMNUS 
STAPLES 

VI- SPRING 


The london Bedding Conte 


Enchantment lies in a glass of 
“ Pintail ” 
again happily writing cheques for per- 
sonal supplies of this proud product 
of Spain. A special gift pack of two 
bottles is available for 41/10, direct 
from Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., of 
Perth, Scotland, who have been im- 
porting fine sherry since 1800, 
“ Pintail ” 


dry sherry. You are invited to send 


and so connoisseurs are 


IS a quite exceptional pale 


your order right away. 


Pintai 


13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 


Main Furniture Sho 
and Branches in 


pas he G GUILDFORD 
OXF D TOOTING 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM 


fowns 
STAINES EAST SHEEN 
SLOUGH WOKING 
READING RICHMOND 


the following 


vrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames (opp. Bus Station) A 
JACKAMANS Led Ore 
SOUTHEND 

HOUNSLOW Matt hew Gl ag & Son Lid 





MIDLAND E. 
MPL ; 
MUTUAL AssuRANcE NA 


e Famous 


’ 
THEI® Or 


POLicies & 


WE ARE PROUD TO NUMBER 
AMONG OUR CLIENTS 
AUSTIN REED LTO. 


Head Office 


MIDLAND EMPLOYERS mutuat ASSURANCE LIMITED | wartercoo st 


SIRMINGHAM? 





ee eonancnes Teeovuegrevyr tHe countar 


a GABLE means so much 


“ Pamela is engaged. We must put an announce- 
ment in the paper. That'll do for the local people. 
But there’s Uncle Joe at Cape Towr and Aunt 


Harriet in New Zealand . . . I know! Send 
them a cable . . .”’ Cables cement family ties 
— keep folk in touch at trivial cost (five shillings 
will send a short social message to any part of 
the Commonwealth). Hand in your message at 
any Cable & Wireless or Postal Telegraph office 
or phone it. 


2 and costs so little 


CABLE AND WIRELESS SERVICES 











RSENIC is a steel-grey, brittle, crystalline substance 

that is never found free in nature. It exists combined 
with sulphur or oxygen as an impurity in the ores of lead, 
copper or gold, and is produced commercially as a by- 
product of winning these metals. By far the largest producer 
is a mine at Boliden in the North of Sweden, but arsenic is 
also recovered during mining operations in Australia, Brazil, 
Canada and the United States. Arsenic may suggest weed- 
killers—or even “Old Lace ’’—but, though a large amount 
of the world’s output is used for killing weeds and insects, 
it is also employed in many other ways. It is used, for 
example, in glass making, and by the textile industries in 
connection with dyeing and calico printing. Arsenic is also 
an ingredient of some sheep dips, wood preservatives and 
medicinal preparations. 
1.C.I. uses arsenic for hardening the lead shot that is loaded 
into sporting ammunition, and for making 
wrought copper alloys of which I.C.1, is 


one of the Empire’s largest producers. 








ete ile ee 





THE MARK OF DISTINCTION IN Biscuits 





THINK that a threat to a man’s comfort brings out the worst of his 
character. Take my case. If a friend drops in and I feel in hospital- 
ity bound to offer him my Parker- 

Knoll, I begin to harbour the most 

awful thoughts about him. I must 

exorcise this Mr. Hyde part of me. 

Vil get another Parker-Knoll; [ 


hear there are many more about. 





To get the genuine article, 
see that the salesman writes 
the name “ Parker-Knoll™ 
on your receipt. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED - TEMPLE END: HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 
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AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


BAKES 


pe MANY DIFFERENT kinds of cake do you know? The 
index to Mrs. Beeton’s classic cookery books lists 94, 
ranging from Almond Cake to Yorkshire Ginger. Also men- 
tioned are 55 sorts of pies and 179 varieties of pudding, mostly 
baked. Perfect baking is easy, however, when you have the 
perfect cooker. All good cooks agree that the name of the one 
perfect cooker is the three-letter word Aga. 


AND ONLY AGA GIVES YOU 


ALL THESE 9 ADVANTAGES 
in one combined cooker and water heater . . . 





Burns wnrationed coke and thus serves you independently and at 
full efficiency every day and at all! times 

‘) Fuel consumption guaranteed not to exceed 34 tons a year: costs 
less than £4.7.6 a quarter for all your cooking and bath water, 
or less than 1/- a day 
The largest true boiling and simmering plates of any cooker on 
the market. Two large ovens (one roasting; one simmering) 
Thermostatically controlled to maintain hotplates and ovens at 
the required cooking temperatures, automatically, without knobs 
or switches 
Gives you 3 piping-hot baths a day and lots of washing-up water 
all day long 
Stays in all night to give you a cosy kitchen and immediate service 
from first thing in the morning till last thing at night 
The shiny vitreous-enamelied surfaces are cleaned in a moment 
with a damp cloth. No moving parts to remove and scrub. No 
flames to blacken utensils. No smoke or fumes. Nothing to burn 
out. Absolutely safe. 

R Every Aga is guaranteed for 10 years. In fact the Aga, with its 
massive chrome-steel fire-unit, lasts a lifetime. 

() Available on Hire Purchase over periods of up to 5 years, but, by 

*/ saving of fuel, in most households it creates its own instalments 


There are Aga models 


from £85 to £115 








HALF-A-CROWN 
A DAY CAN 
BUY AN 


AGA 


AND PAY FOR 
ITS FUEL 








Send today for full details of all Aga Models. Write to 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
18-20, North Audley Street, London, W.1 


(PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 





CVS-3 








Vol. CCXX No. 5749 


AN archeologist regrets that 
so few cave inscriptions have 
been found to add to our know- 
ledge of early man. It is pos- 
sible that the lack of them may 
have been due to a contem- 
porary shortage of news-rock. 


az 


“Scotland Yard detectives are 
trying to discover the motive for the 
theft of a new Kolls Bentley saloon 
car, valued at £4,500, from the store 
of Park, Ward and Co., High Road, 
Willesden during the week-end.” 


“Daily Telegraph” 
Perhaps was in a 


hurry to catch a train. 


someone 


ang 


For two weeks recently the 
called the 
barricaded 


members of a sect 
Children of Light 
themselves in a farmhouse in 
British Columbia, where, clad 
in white sheets and white shoes, 
and living on treacle and sugar, 
they sat awaiting the end of 
the world. They ought to 
affiliate with groups of Britons 
awaiting the end of the ration- 
ing period. 


D 


GUNncH 


OR, 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI 


CHARIVARIA 


Mr. O. Lehmann, The Times 
reports, told a learned society 
recently that Habakkuk could 
not have written earlier than 
the beginning of the Masoretic 
period. So much for Voltaire’s 
dictum that he was “capable de 
tout.” 


a’ 


A British tailoring trade 
magazine has criticized 
dent Truman’s taste in clothes. 
It holds that he should not 
antagonize this country by 
the traditional ties 
which we hold in such high 


regard. 


Presi- 


scorning 


a 


At the January Sales 


“Four Lyptans tN 
Goip Case.” 
“Evening News 


A fire broke out at the 
Inland Revenue offices at Rom- 
ford last week. The blaze was 
extinguished by the fire brigade 
serious good was 


before any 


done. 
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In anarticle on dancing, the 
Hungarian magazine Cultured 
People points out that, although 
the Western dances are degen- 
erate and undesirable, it is not 
necessary for Hungarian youths 
to go to the other extreme and 
dance “in overalls and with a 
hammer clenched in the hand.” 
Just carry the conventional 
sickle, for cutting rivals out 


A 


“He told me: 


passenger, 


‘I play the part 
complete with 
moustache, attaché 
case walking-stick—a typical 
Londoner going home after office 
hours Daily Mirror” 


Probably in M.1.5. 


of a 


glasses, false 


and 


BR 

Mr. Adrian Darley, who 
keeps three pythons and a baby 
alligator at his home in Barking 
and is now saving up to buy a 
boa constrictor, told a reporter 
lately “There’s something not 
quite human about people who 
don’t like snakes.” The trouble 
is there’s so little that’s not 
quite snake-like about snakes 


\ 
“ty 


—_ 4. ma 





THREE YEARS AFTER 


LIKE the Western Region best, 

Though now I know they’re all the same— 
But why pretend that atmosphere 

Is altered by a change of name? 
For Paddington still smells of fish, 

The guards wear rounded collars still, 
And in the Third Class rolling stock 

They have those photographs of Brill 
And Babbacombe and Bablockhythe, 

Those restful, lush, Edwardian scene; 
tiver and sea such azure blues 

And trees such verdant greens! 
On Oxford’s dingy station still 

That antique porter loads the mails 
As Dons in serious groups entrain 

For climbing holidays in Wales 
From the high bridge at Maidenhead 

You still can scan the Thames below, 
While girls in summer from their punts 

Wave at the Seven-thirty Slow. 
Still in the quiet cathedral towns 

The boots who meets the London trains 
Wheels on his truck those rolls of rugs 

Containing parasols and canes, 
The same that Frith depicts so well! 

Well, let them then efface the “G,” 
These things remain: and I’m content 

While I can sip my cup of tea, 
What time the warm refreshment car 

Goes jingling westward “with its load 
And men on winter afternoons 

Light up the gas at Wantage Road. 
Still in some corner seat I'll find 

My private window on the west, 
And they can call it what they want 

I like the Western Region best 


& 


SWEET ARE THE USES 
OF ADVERTISEMENT... 

ete! who meet Oswald Prawle to-day would believe 
that he was once a failure. “Publicity Prawle” 
they call him in Fleet Street, and he is a popular figure 
in the City and in Whitehall. But it was not always so. 
I have been his neighbour for twenty years and 
remember when he was trying to carve out a career for 
himself with the Manchester Sundial Company. It 
was his first attempt at publicity and cut little ice. 
A year or so later he was advertising the Samson 
Steamhammer; his material did not lack punch, but it 
made little impact on the man in the street. Then he 
launched Toffco, a patent beverage that combined the 
qualities of tea, coffee and cocoa, but, apart from some 
limited success with the railways, that too fell flat. 
His friends thought he was getting somewhere when he 
became publicity chief to Magnopulent Cinemas, but 
even that colossus could not survive his slogan “A 


& 
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Magnopulent show is a family show,” and was in 
liquidation inside two years. 

When war came Prawle did some obscure Govern- 
ment information job—on visual displays, I think. 
And then after four or five years his opportunity came, 
with the new negative advertising that he has made so 
much his own. No one had failed to sell so many things 
No one knew better how not to sell the goods the manu- 
facturers could not supply. For two or three years he 
never rested. He handled big campaigns for a score of 
great firms simultaneously in a manner that soothed 
the public, flattered the manufacturers and brought 
him handsome returns. 

You will remember the campaign for Kumfytred 
Carpets: “No, you can’t buy a Kumfytred yet, but 
in two years there will be a pile to choose from . . .” 
There was his imaginative series for Wee Angus 
Whisky: “Say when! This year, next year, some 
time His work on lawn mowers was typical: 
“You won’t let the grass grow under your feet when 
vou have a Quickeut Mower (delivery three years) . . .” 

In the haleyon days of 1945 and 1946 everything 
went Prawle’s way. He advertised toffees, biscuits 
tinned fruits, all with appetizing illustrations and 
nostalgic patter: “One day rationing will be over and 
vou will be able to buy these delicious things. Do you 
remember their luscious flavours? How the kiddies 
loved them!” 

Of course, it couldn’t last. When supplies improved 
things looked black for Prawle. He seemed to be slipping 
back into obscurity. Six months ago all he had on 
hand was-his contract with the Vixen motor people 
(“The long years of waiting are years of pleasurable 
anticipation if it’s a Vixen . . .”) and some odd jobs for 
the meat trade. Life was getting tough again. 

And now everything has suddenly changed and 
Prawle is back on top of the world. I have seen some 
of the stuff on which he is hard at work. We shall all 
be reading it before long 

“Don’t let them pull the wool over your eyes 
Stocks are shrinking. That suit will last you another 
year.” 

“See things clearly. 
nation’s radar before his own television.” 

“Ease up leather. Shoes are getting tight. 
Try some wooden ‘Cloggies.’ Quite like old times.” 

For the moment his most urgent task is the non- 
ferrous metals economy drive. I dare say you have 
read his dignified pieces in the dailies and admired 
their urgent patriotic note. “A copper shortage 
would imperil the peace and lay our hearths and homes 
open to the intruder . And on the posters you will 
have seen his crisp, bright reminders in the “Think of 
Zine” series. 

Yes, rearmament is going to owe a lot to Oswald 


A man of vision puts the 


on 


Prawle—and he is going to owe a lot to rearmament 
unless I am much mistaken. I am told his overdraft 
has been paid off, and my wife, who notices these things, 
says that a washing machine, three dust-bins and five 
galvanized buckets have been delivered at his house 


this week. 
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LEADERSHIP 


“1 am afraid I shall have to ask you, subject to the usual safeguards, and retaining, of course our 
normal standards of living, to step once more, however gingerly, into the breach.” 

















“He won them for something or other.” 


JUST CIRCULATE 


corridor 
A with a dog—fined £2”; “‘re- 
fusing to circulate—fined £5”; 
“causing a scandal by smoking and 
delaying a train—fined £10.” 
These and similar cautionary 
tales, which if displayed on arn 
Undergreund poster would cause 
much incredulous rubbing of eyes, 
recently enlivened the 
every Métro station in Paris. And 
the fact that none of them, not even 
the piece about the dog, seemed to 
strike any user of the Métro as in 


“( YIRCULATING in a 


walls of 


the least odd is one more reminder 
that French reactions are unpre- 
dictable. The corridors and sub- 
terranean passages of the Métro 
stretch for miles and miles, but the 
average Parisian apparently con- 
siders it no hardship that these 
playgrounds are barred to dogs, 
and probably would not risk a 
hundred franes, let alone two thou- 
sand, to see his poodle scampering 
through them. 

But observe that it is much 
cheaper to circulate in the Métro 
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with an unauthorized companion 
than not to circulate at all. No one 
who has ever heard a Frenchman 
utter the words “Circulez! Circulez!” 
in moments of emotion—when, for 
example, a gangway is blocked or 
the driver of a car immediately in 
front stalls his or her engine—can 
doubt that the French attach an 
almost mystical significance to the 
mere act of moving on. To obstruct, 
to impede, to oppose the free flow 
or circulation of traffic, either 
wheeled or pedestrian, is to rouse 
the worst passioris of the French 
and to risk being mistaken for a 
tourist. You will be lucky if such 
anti-social behaviour costs you as 
little as 5,000 francs, or about £5. 

When he dives into the Métro a 
Parisian implicitly accepts an aus- 
tere regimen. He goes through a 
barrier to buy his ticket and 
through other barriers to the plat- 
forms and trains; he may not loiter 
and he may not smoke. In the case 
quoted the scandal evidently con- 
sisted in retardant la marche du 
train; it may be inferred that the 
smoker was asked by an official to 
put his cigarette out and refused; 
and that there then ensued one of 
those explosive scenes of which the 
regular user of almost every form of 
transport in France is sooner or 
later a witness. We may picture 
two or three officials engaged in 
logical but acrimonious disputation 
from the platform with a gentleman 
of magnificent aplomb and some- 
what Bohemian aspect, a Raimu in 
stature, wit and amplitude of 
gesture, who stands in an open 
doorway of a Métro train defiantly 
puffing at his gauloise bleue and 
refuting, point by point, each 
argument as it is put to him. But 
though his eloquence perhaps gains 
on other passengers, at length he is 
overborne—to learn in some court 
of summary jurisdiction that none 
may, with impunity, delay a Métro 
train. 

Let it be counted to his credit 
that he apparently refrained, even 
when most provoked, from offering 
insultes to the sworn servants (les 
agents assermentés) of the Métro. 
Not all Métro passengers so refrain ; 
and some, to judge from the 
cautionary tales, aggravate venial 
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offences by Parthian shots which 
are taken down and used in evidence 
against them. It is, for example, 
tantalizing to find the little metal 
gate leading to the platform shut in 
your face just as a train is entering 
the station, to remai n shut until 
the train is disappearing into the 
farther tunnel. You may, perhaps, 
rattle the gate to relieve your feel- 
ings—I don’t know because I 
haven't tried and don’t intend to; 
but I know that you may as well go 
the whole hog and crash the gate as 
address one opprobious word to its 
keeper, sitting ensconced in a little 
box on the platform side. 

It would, however, be foolish to 
be so obsessed by the pitfalls await- 
ing an unwary traveller on the 
Métro as to forgo an experience full 
of interest and delight. Here is a 
riot of colour long since abandoned 
in London's Underground—a differ- 
ent basic shade for each line, a dis- 
tinctive hue for the single first-class 
coach trundled along by every train. 
How charming is the filigree orna- 
mentation on the roofs of these 
coaches, how incomparably  ser- 
pentine the tunnels, how thera- 


peutic the total absence of lifts or 
escalators in most stations! Circulez, 


circulez, Messieurs, Mesdames! If 
you keep moving, refrain from 
smoking and backchat, and leave 
your dog at home, the Métro is no 
more perilous or unnerving than the 
Bakerloo. 


a a 


SEND GEORGE 


OME said fly out Edrich. Others 
wanted Gimblett and Fishlock ; 
but in the end they sent Tattersall 
and Statham. Myself I always 
thought it should have been George. 
I toyed for some time with the 
idea of our Barnes brothers. Last 
season they had a bag of three un- 
conscious, two broken fingers and 
nearly seventy cries of “Ouch, cor!” 
But Bedser and Bailey have been 
doing all right. . . . George is the 
man. 

Even now, surely, it is not too 
late. Look at his record. Only one 
defeat for the village last season, and 
then he wasn’t umpiring. A touch 
of lumbago. But he’s fit again now, 


and I dare say the Whist Drive 
Committee will consent to release 
him if the M.C.C. are tactful. 

Of course he’ll find himself in 
his own class down under. There 
was that up-country umpire the 
other day who shouted “OwwvuzzeeE 
—ouT.” That’s straight out of 
George’s bag. He’s used it for 
years. The same goes for a bit of 
sabotage with the elbows on the 
run up. George, too, has never 
carried a sweater for anybody in his 
life. It’s all we can do to persuade 
him to wear a white coat. 

George never lifts his hand. No, 
he just says “Out. Out, sir.” And 
he adds in a loud voice “When a 
man’s out I've got to give him out. 
There’s no mistake about that.” 

If there’s any argument he 
lrives the batsman off with a jolly 
laugh and a few rough epithets. 
Epithets like—well, the Australians 
use them as terms of endearment, 
I’m told. 

George has only one weakness. 

-and he admits it. He’s never been 
able to find a reason for keeping us 
at the wicket if we've been bowled 
or have hit wicket. But he is not 
necessarily baffled, as most umpires 
are, by a catch, and I don’t put it 
past him to rule a bump ball if 
Compton is caught on the 
boundary. 


ever 


Then there are his propaganda 
tactics. I can just see what would 
happen. 

“Why, Miller, you're not half 
the man your father was. Scratch- 
ing about there. Why don’t you get 
on or get out? But Bedser’ll get 
you, you old ——. I'll lay you a 
pint he gets you next over.” 

And from square-leg George will 
be singing “Nellie Dean,” rattling 
his coins and asking him who was 
the girl he was walking with last 
Tuesday. 

I don’t want to give away any 
secrets, but they tell me that George 
got a special machine in a Christmas 
cracker this year. It makes sharp 
snicks. I don’t think I need say any 
I’ve put the facts, and now 


And I can 


more. 
it’s up to the M.C.C. 
promise them this. If they send 
George it'll be no use Lindwall 
asking for the new ball—he won't 
get one until they find the one they 
lost in the haystack the week before. 


a a 


“It is hereby notified that the 
undersigned has changed his name 
from Mukkiyashunmugam T. No. 5632 
Machineman (wheelshop) of Locomotive 
Workshop, G.I.P. Railway, Parel, Bom 
bay 12, to Shunmugammuppadathi.” 

Advt. in “Times of India” 


Noted, thanks. 





USTAOSET, NORWAY, W.C. 1 


j bowe girl in the yellow jumper 
flashes past, skis straight, knees 
bent, sticks deftly poised, hair 
flying, eyes watchful, lips parted in 
exhilaration; above and behind her 
stretch the joyously abandoned 
heights, below her the sparkling 
white slopes seeming to whisper 
“Faster, faster,” as the Red Queen 
whispered to Alice on that swift yet 
stationary journey. And this is just 
such a journey. The sensation of 
magical velocity experienced by the 
girl in the yellow jumper is caused 
by her imagination’s running away 
with her, just as your reporter’s has 
run away by her side (and very nice, 
too); for at a second glance he has 
to admit that she does not exactly 
flash past; trudge would be more 
the word; and nothing could really 
be less like the crisp, envisioned 
gradients of Ustaoset, midway be- 
tween Oslo and Bergen, than the 
boards of this unsplendid drill hall 
just off the Tottenham Court Road, 
with piano platformed at one end, 
rifles racked at the other, and a 
random selection of grimy patriatic 
bunting clinging to the walls. 

This, you see, is one of some 
twenty centres of the Dry Ski 
School, and the girl in yellow is one 
of some fifty novice skiers of both 


sexes who are getting the feel of 


their equipment on a drill hall floor. 
The speed and the scenery are 
nothing but a dream—a dream, 
nevertheless, which is shortly to 
come true; very soon now, borne by 
chartered Vikings (and what more 
fitting ?) these boys and girls will be 
off for twelve days’ ski-ing in Nor- 
way; including this preliminary 
training, transport, hotel accom- 
modation, instruction by Norwegian 
snow-masters and the free provision 
of boots, skis and other necessities, 
the adventure will cost each of them 
about twelve pounds less than the 
B.E.A airliner fare alone. No, no, 
don’t rush: the scheme is over- 
subscribed already for this year, and 
small wonder 

Your reporter learnt of these 
matters with a face only matched in 
gravity by that of Mr. Punch’s 
Artist; we both suspected for a 


the 
large 


moment 
transfer of 
sums from our 

pockets, via the 

Revenue authorities, 

into those of the Central 

Council of Physical Recrea- 

tion; and this was churlish of 

us, because nothing of the kind 
occurs. Certainly the C.C.P.R., in 
collaboration with the Ski Club of 
Great Britain, gives a helping hand 
with the organization, but no hard 
cash passes; costs are kept down by 
the bulk buying of aircraft and 
hotel accommodation, aided by the 
unmercenary zeal of instructors in 
both countries: Ski Club members 
give their time and skill in London 
(and in Edinburgh, Cardiff, Man- 
chester, Bristol and elsewhere), and 
instruction on the fields of 
Norway is arranged by the Physical 
Training branch of the Norwegian 
Ministry of Education—a hearten- 
ing manifestation of hands across 


snow 


the sea. 

The white dream-world in which 
to-night’s pupils are gliding is in 
part created by the manner and 
methods of the instructors. ‘No, 
cries a small man in a loose 
“anchor your ski 
in the snow!” He thumps the floor 
resonantly to show where the snow 
is. This is a demonstration of a 
stationary turn, a manceuvre in- 
Yolving dangerous physical con- 
tortions, and first-week students 
may become tightly entwined from 
ankles to waist, like a strand of 
wire-netting. There are perils for the 
spectator also: an energetic lad 
with eight feet of pointed spruce 
board clamped to each boot is apt 
to take up a good deal of space, even 
in a drili hall. 

Let us move for safety to the 
other end, where a mixed group of a 
dozen are ski-ing along the side of a 
snow hill. You can tell from their 
faces that they are doing at least 
forty miles an hour and don’t know 
how to stop; they look tense and 
grim; they screw up their eyes to 
keep the snow out; they crouch and 
sway craftily as they rush head-on 
at the piano, or narrowly avoid 
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lision 

with 

deadly 

radiator 

almost = hid- 

den by a grey- 

ish White En- 

sign—which has 

as much right to a 

place in an Army drill 

hall, supposes, as 

fifty young people on skis 
However, there are no acci- 
dents, because they aren’t mov- 

ing; all this is just to get various 
sections of the body at the proper 
angles to each other. “You,” says 
the instructor to a gaunt young man 
in battledress trousers—‘ which side 
of you is your hill, eh?” He seems 
disappointed at the reply, and sighs 


one 


as he repeats patiently “Knees into 
the hill, shoulders out from the hill.” 
And he taps the young man into the 
orthodox zig-zags with one of his 
ski-sticks 

The sticks (all equipment is lent 
at a modest fee by a firm of manu 
facturers) are the only things not 
quite genuine, having rubber fer- 
rules, instead of spikes and wheels, 
for easier propulsion of loaded skis 
over a wood floor. Beside the rifle 
rack a couple of earnest-looking 
maidens are receiving solemn direc- 
tions on the only proper way to put 
the hand through the leather loop 
at the top of the stick. “If you put 
it through this way,” says the in- 
structor, “you can’t get it out.” 
He puts it through, and he can’t 
get it out, which is most gratifying 
during the few seconds needed to 
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prove his point, but afterwards 
becomes embarrassing... . 

There are three classes to-night, 
at seven, eight and nine. Not that 
it is easy to tell when one ends and 
another starts; they seem to overlap 
in glorious confusion, and the classes 
themselves are moreover split into 
three parties, each in turn getting 
(a) physical exercises designed to 
develop muscles of special interest 
to skiers, (b) practise in trudging, 
swaying and waggling in full equip- 
ment, to learn control, and (c) a 
cosy talk, huddled in a corner, 
about what may be expected in 
Norway when the great day comes. 
Then, of course, there are the casual 
offshoots—men who have got their 
feet stuck or their skis tangled, girls 
who have fallen down and can’t get 
up, or have plaited themselves half- 
way through a stationary turn and 
need skilled advice on thenext move. 
The last of the three main parties 
has innumerable questions to ask, 
all with about 
oiled-wool gloves, snow-goggles, ski- 


great seriousness, 
waxes and how many pairs of socks 

also how to pronounce “ski,” a 
poser on which not even the in- 
structors seem prepared to—er— 
pronounce. They listen intently to 
the information that the slopes 
round the hotel at Ustaoset are 
gentle but bumpy, that Lapps 
grease their skis with herrings, that 
powder snow is good but crust snow 
is awful, that they may see reindeer, 
that they can have pompons on 
their hats if they like to, without 
becoming the laughing-stock of 
Scandinavia . and that if they 





don’t keep up their 
exercises almost to 
the time of take-off 
they won’t be able 
to stir out of bed 
after their first day 
on skis. This last is 
a frightful thought, 
and the group 
breaks up sombrely 
and goes away with 
conscientious flex- 
ings of armsand legs. 

Ah, well. It is 
really very refresh- 
ing to see such keen, 
energetic young- 
sters, all so utterly engrossed in 
something delightfully unimport- 
ant, all so eager to learn, all so 
magnificently confident of being able 
to raise twenty-nine pounds six 
shillings by an early date, even after 
the financial hammer-blows of 
Christmas. And all, we may add, so 
lovely and warm looking. A drill 
hall is a big place to heat, and upon 
your reporter and his accomplice the 
authentic atmosphere of the Nor- 
wegian snowfields has grown with 
astonishing conviction in the course 
of the evening; while all around 
them the booted and ski-ed en- 
thusiasts clump and shuffle and 
stagger with a din like some huge 
eccentric engine echoing in a wooden 
cave, pausing sometimes to wipe 
their brows and remark on the heat, 
Mr. P.’s agents sit dwindled in their 
overcoats, their breath going out 
like steam, their feet long dead, their 
pencils falling from their fingers 
like icicles from a chalet’s eaves. 





With a wry and limping wit they 
tell each other that it is cold enough 
for snow. . . 

And here again comes the 
girl in the yellow jumper flashing 
past, skis straight, knees bent, 
sticks deftly poised, hair flying, eyes 
watchful, lips parted in exhilaration 
Above behind her are the 
laboriously attained heights (she 
has been warned that there will be 
no pampering by mechanical ski 
lifts, has even been persuaded that 
the long plod up the mountainside 
is half the fun, and splendid for 
the circulation) and below her the 
sparkling white slopes of Ustaoset 
It is wonderful, thrilling, godlike 
The snow is perfect to-day if a little 
crowded. The air is like wine. She 
dips and curves and sways. Only 
another two hundred yards to go 
and she'll be skimming like a bir! 
through the applauding crowds at 

I’m sorry, but there it is— Goodge 
Street Station. J. B. Boornroyp 


and 





Sd iM PLAT ANT 


AT THE PICTURES 


Born to be Bad 
Where Danger Lives 


ORN to be Bad (Director: 

NicHotas Ray) is the 

absurd catchpenny title 

for the latest of those 

pictures about a wicked 
lady—as if that sort of picture 
needed a catchpenny title, as if 
people didn’t sniff it out no matter 
what it’s called and tell all their 
friends about the wonderful story of 
the girl who was spectaculaily 
beautiful and wicked and got all she 
wanted as a result (after cutting a 
satisfyingly dramatic figure in the 
process of getting it). True, this is 
quite well done, with amusing 
dialogue and good ironic detail; but 
it isn’t good enough to scare people 
away. From the director of Jn a 
Lonely Place and the admirable 
They Live by Night we might have 
expected something better; but he 
has done all that could be done with 
the story, which unchangeably 
belongs to the category suggested 
above—the category of stories aimed 


[Born to be Bad 
Off the Shoulder 


Nick—Ropert Ryan 
Christabel—Joan FONTAINE 


On the 


Doctor Cameron 


chiefly at such feminine fans as like 
to imagine themselves in the posi- 
tion of an unprincipled beauty who 
dominates men and women alike. 
The character is played by the 
lovely Joan Fontarne, and I think 
one weakness is that she is repre- 
sented as a consciously villainous 
hypocrite, the point being ham- 
mered in by continual glimpses of 
her secret smile when some innocent- 
seeming piece of diabolical craft has 
been taken at its face value. Far 
more effective and believable would 
have been some hint that the girl 
was, at least most of the time, 
deceiving herself too: some hint 
that her monumental selfishness 
ind egotism, differing only in degree 
from that of most people, made her 
feel that her behaviour was really 
quite justified. Besides, Miss Fon- 
raINnE does look such a radiantly 
nice girl that that smile, instead of 
chilling the blood, makes the whole 
affair seem a sort of game. No, the 
piece is not to be taken seriously, 
but it has enough bright dialogue 
and lightly-handled subsidiary in- 
cident to keep it constantly enter- 
taining 


Another aspect of the femme 
fatale situation is explored in Where 
Danger Lives (Director: Joun Far- 
row), which has been included, 
without much attention to balance 
or contrast, in the same London 
programme. Certaialy the tone and 
atmosphere of the two pictures are 
different, but the basic formula of 
the designing woman who takes the 
hero away from the good woman is 
the same. Probably the planners 
were correct in assuming (as they 
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[Where Danger Lives 
Target 


mu; Margo—Fatru Domerev 


no doubt did) that the average 
moviegoer would utterly fail to 
notice any resemblance between the 
films because Where Danger Lives is 
about a doctor and has a murder in 
it, whereas Born to be Bad is about 
rich people and artists and writers 
and everybody smiles. Here, too, 
admittedly, the villainess smiles 
but she doesn’t come within a mile 
of looking innocent: she is the 
“sultry” type (Farrh DoMERGUE) 
and the man she leads astray is 
played by Ropert Mrrcnum 

looking far more like a sleepy, 
cynical truck-driver than the doctor 
“about to leave his hospital post to 
that he is 
supposed to be. He can diagnose his 
own trouble all right-—after being 
hit with a poker he has creeping con- 
cussion, which makes him progres 


enter private practice” 


sively sleepier than ever—but quite 
fails to see through the girl, whol to 
us shows marked signs of emotional 
instability. In this one, too, it is the 
detail and the incidental characters 
that make the entertainment; as a 
whole the picture is nothing much 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Of the London shows I would 
still pick All About Eve (20/12/50) 
now just finishing its first run, 
for sheer enjoyment. The deMille 
Samson and Delilah (3/1/51) has its 
moments, but a much more amusing 
piece of Technicolor nonsense is 
The Flame and the Arrow (3/1/61) 

The new release of which I think 
most highly is Crisis (8/11/50), a 
well-made thriller on a theme like 
that of State Secret 

RICHARD MALLETT 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG CITIZEN 


EAR EGBERT,—As I ex- 

plained to you in my previous 
letters, you and about thirty million 
other British voters can put into 
power at a General Election the 
party that you like most, or (as 
more often happens) the Party that 
you dislike least. The only sort of 
Government you cannot in normal 
times put into power is a Coalition 
Government, unless there is a 
Coalition Government in power 
when Parliament is dissolved and 
the party leaders are getting along 
merrily enough together to want the 
Coalition to go on. 

Coalition . Governments (or 
National Governments as they are 
sometimes called) are never con- 
sidered very respectable, and are 
only resorted to when we are either 
losing a war or on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. The ideal time to have 
a Coalition would presumably be 
when we were both losing a war 
and on the verge of bankruptcy, 
but, try as they will, we have never 
yet been brought by our leaders 
into this position. Doing badly in 
the early stages of wars and being 
on the verge of national bankruptcy 
are popular British pastimes, like 
cricket and football, but it is 
difficult to ifidulge in both at the 
same time, because, oddly enough, 
however briskly we may be heading 
for bankruptcy at any given 
moment, as soon as another war 
looks like coming along the dollar 
gap, or whatever happened to be 
making us bankrupt, immediately 
closes with a snap. 

Some schools of thought hold 
the view that it might be a good 
scheme some time to try having a 
Coalition Government before a war 
broke out, the idea being that if the 
best brains among the politicians 
were concentrated on preparing 
for the war when it seemed immin- 
ent, instead of spending half their 
time making rude speeches about 
one another, we might become 
strong enough to do better in the 
early stages of the war, or even to 


prevent it altogether. 
These schools of thought ignore 
the following vital considerations: 


(a) It is un-British to be pre- 
pared for a war. Drake would never 
have beaten the Armada if he had 
fussily insisted on drilling his crew 
and teaching them how to fire their 
cannons instead of keeping up his 
bowls; and though jet bombers and 
guided missiles are perhaps a shade 
faster than Spanish galleons, and 
apt to arrive rather more suddenly, 
the principle remains the same. 

(6) A Coalition Government 
messes up the seating arrangements 
of the House of Commons, which is 
designed so that the Government 
and its supporters can sit facing 
the Opposition. When there is a 
Coalition Government the Opposi- 
tion is usually so small that quite a 
lot of Government supporters have 
to sit looking at one another all day, 
which is pretty tough. 

(c) A Coalition is an 
nuisance to the newspapers. If one 
were to be formed just now, for 


awful 





instance, the Conservative news- 
papers would have to jettison huge 
stocks of photographs of Mr. Attlee 
looking insignificant and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan looking truculent, 
and purchase new pictures at great 
expense of Mr. Attlee looking com- 
petent and Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
looking jovial. Socialist newspapers 
would have to scrap hundreds of 
pictures of Mr. Churchill looking 
tyrannical, and search in the cellars 
for the ones they used of him during 
the last war. 

For these and other weighty 
reasons an early Coalition is un- 
likely. When it comes it is almost 
certain to be heralded by categori- 
ca! statements by the leaders of all 
parties that it is quite impcesible to 
form a National Government. A 
spate of such statements may be 
regarded as a danger signal that we 
are about to become a nation united 
in a common cause. 

D. H. Barser 





SCHOOL LIST: 3 SHIRTS, 10 COLLARS 


‘Cc? we have that rehearsal you 
promised now, daddy?” 

“What rehearsal?” 

“Putting my collar on.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Yes, all 
right. I suppose so.” 

“Thanks. Which is the front 
stud and which is the back?” 

“Which do you imagine is 
the front stud and which is the 
back ?” 

“I suppose the little one is the 
front one, so it will show less.” 

“It won’t show at all when 
you’ve got your collar and tie on, 
will it?” 

‘Yours does sometimes.” 

“I’m interested to hear it.” 

“It doesn’t very often show. 
It’s the big one that’s the front one 
then, is it?” 

“Of course it’s the big one 
that’s the front one. How do you 
think you’re going to get four 
thicknesses of shirt and collar on the 
little one?” 

“T don’t know how I'm going to 
get them on the big one. Do I have 
to fix the collar to the shirt before 
I put it on?” : 

“Naturally you have to . 

“Do I?” 

“T’m thinking... No. 
the shirt on first.” 

“Well, I’ve got the shirt on. 
What do I do next?” 

“Fasten the collar on with the 
No, not on the front of the 


Put 


stud 


& 


shirt. On the back. Won't the stud 
go through?” 

“My arm’s got twisted.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake don’t 
go on twisting it any more. We'll 
have to unwind you like a top. 
Bring your arm down carefully and 
start again. That’s better. Is it in 
now? Now bring the two ends of 
the collar round to the front. That’s 
fine. Now put the front stud in and 
fasten the neck of the shirt.” 

“But I’m using both my hands 
to hold the collar.” 

“The fixes you get in! Let one 
end of the collar go for a minute, 
that’s all. It can’t get away from 
you now. It’s fastened at the back, 
isn’t it? Good. Now push the two 
ends of the collar on to the stud. 
No, don’t try to push the whole 
thing through your windpipe. Some- 
how you've got to get your fingers 
down inside the neckband of the 
shirt to take the pressure. Yes, I 
know you're still using your hands 
to hold the collar. And that your 
fingers are occupied trying to push 
in the stud. Other people manage. 
Why can’t you? Have you done 
it? Good. That’s fine. Not bad.” 

“But I haven’t got my tie on 
yet.” 
sake! 


“For heaven’s 

didn’t you think of that before?” 
“T didn’t know you had to do 

them both at once.” 

“You'll have to start all over 


Why 


& 


SONNET ON A SHEET OF PAPER 


7OU threw a sheet of paper in the basket. 
I said “What waste, that sheet would hold 


sonnet.” 


You said to me “Well, write a sonnet on it.” 
I'll write a sonnet on it since you ask it: 

I’m not a second Sappho, but I'll ape her 
(Though not in morals, for she hadn’t any). 
The subjects that she wrote upon were many 
What I shall write on is a sheet of paper. 

I'll write a sonnet though I am no poet, 

My efforts are unaided by the Muses. 

It shocked my stingy soul to see you throw it; 
A sheet of paper has a thousand uses, 

But now it’s had its day, and you may chuck it 
Right back into the basket whence I took it. 
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again, that's all. Take the collar off. 
No, not the shirt as well. What's 
the sense in that? Can you tie a 
tie? Yes, that’s right. Good. Yes, 
that looks all right. A nice tidy 
knot.” 

“But my collar ought to be 
lying down, oughtn’t it, not stand- 
ing up in the air all round my neck 
like this?” 

“Yes, of course it ought to be 
lying down. Why didn’t you turn it 
down before you fastened it at the 
front?” 

“You didn’t tell me. I thought 
I could turn it down after I got my 
tie on.” 

“Do it again, and this time 
turn the collar down with the tie 
underneath it, before you fasten it 
to the shirt.” 

“Ts that all right?” 

‘Except that the tie has got to 
be under the collar. You can see 
most of yours sticking out. Try it 
again.” 

“How do I stop this gap be- 
tween the collar and the shirt?” 

“You've just got to ease the 
shirt up, that’s all. Poke it up under 
the collar with your fingers. And 
the tie as well—inside the collar of 
course. That’s better. Now hold the 
tie against the two ends of the 
collar, and bring the ends round 
together against the shirt at the 
front, and fasten the collar to the 
shirt. No, of course it doesn't 
matter which side of the collar goes 
on the shirt first. The one in the 
greatest danger of escaping from 
your fingers, I should think. That’s 
fine. Now all you've got to do is tie 
the tie.” 

“Ts that all right?” 

“Except that where you've got 
the knot you'll be buttoning your 
waistcoat on top of it. Well, some- 
how you've got to make it run 
through the collar to tighten it. 
You can’t just leave it like that. 
Try it again, and this time tie the 
knot nearer the collar to start with. 
Yes, that’s good. That’s very 
good.” 

“Do you think I'll be all right 
now, daddy?” 

“You'll make as good a job of 
it as I do, anyway. And someone 
will tell you when your front collar 
stud ’s showing.” 
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“Anniversary or power cut?” 


HAIR 


Shee Belle Lettre circumambulates the topic of 


Hair. First, for some small, hard facts. Hair is 
found in mattresses, on the heads of the intermediate 
age-groups and on the upper lips of those whose faces 
need assistance in showing character. It is good, warm 
stuff’and, if only it were static, might well be highly 
thought of. Unfortunately it is always on the move 
and involves the wearer with an industry that has not 
yet reaped all the blessings of the Industrial Revolution. 
The barber’s shop, like the forge and the wheelwright’s, 


gets written up as a survival of a more gracious way of 


living, though in America it verges on the uninhibited 
sociability of the pool-room. 

Hair-dressing being such a craft, its patrons have 
to put up with a good deal in the way of deliberation 
and pride in workmanship. If I have my hair cut 
locally it takes me the best part of a day. Luckily I 
have discovered that at railway termini there is often 
a saloon where the bustle of trains gets into the opera- 
tives’ blood and time can be saved by the handful. As 
my home station is linked with two termini, sometimes 
the train takes me to a barber who adopts a long- 
term policy to deal with my hair and sometimes to a 


barber with quite a different plan of campaign. My 
head is covered with little tufts all going different way 

and all being carefully nursed to fit in with conflicting 
ideas of the future. 

Female coiffure is not just a matter of getting bits 
eut off so that they don’t fall in your eyes and leaving 
the residue unobtrusive, as in male hairdressing. It is 
a branch of décor, ranking with dressmaking and piano 
lessons rather than with cleaning the teeth. It is very 
chic and expensive and haute. It is booked in advance, 
like theatres and dentists, and not queued for like trams. 
The object is not so much to shorten as to reshape. 
Let us pause for a mnemonic: female hair is bent, like 
glass, while male hair’s treated more like grass. 

The range of natural hair colours is surprisingly 
limited. It goes from black to white via red and 
yellow. Green and blue are omitted, and the world is 
the poorer. Red hair is supposed to be a sign of an 
exactingly exuberant temperament; it causes baldness 
when lived with. White hair is venerable, more 
venerable than complete absence of hair, though it 
shows that much the same number of years have 
been successfully weathered. For some reason Deep 
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Thinkers are expected to be bald rather than snOWY ; 
possibly the veneration they attract is not so much a 
matter of moral goodness as a feeling that in the long 
run their Deep Thoughts may have cash value. 

Omitting wigs—which takes only a moment to do— 
I come to hair as found on animals. This is much more 
varied and inexplicable than human hair, sometimes 
going as far as black spots on a white background. 
Not all members of the animal kingdom are hairy. 
Elephants and fish are pretty hairless. There used to 
be a hairy kind of elephant but it died out. Some men 
once dug one up at Norbury, a fact that will surprise 
those who know that matter-of-fact township. It 
surprises me so much that I feel I must have got it 
wrong. Perhaps it was really a sabre-toothed tiger, or 
perhaps it was not Norbury at all. 

Would you call wool “hair”? I have doubts, like 
a Mrs. Humphry Ward hero. It certainly grows out 
of the skin and you can cut it and more will appear; 
but there is an essential difference, not unlike that 
between rope and wire. After all, one of the character- 
istics of hair is thinness. A hairsbreadth is the narrowest 
category of escape: a woolsbreadth would lower the 
tension of any story 

Camels are hirsute, not flocculent, and provide much 
of the hair required for Art. The use of the palette- 
knife instead of the paint-brush has happily become less 
frequent of late, just in time to avoid serious difficulties 
in the camel-breeding industry. Impoverished artists 
often hang about zoos to replenish their supplies. An 
improvident race, many of them neglect to take out a 
Life Fellowship on selling their first picture, and this 
leads to the constant drain of entrance fees or to ill- 
considered attempts to climb in at night, which some- 
times end in enclosures where nothing stands between 
the marauder and severe bites, except of course when 
the marauder is bearing a palette-knife between his 
teeth. 

The Hair of the Dog that Bit You is a long-winded 
way of referring to strong drink, and could only have 
been evolved by a race with a strong literary flair and 
a disregard for time verging on the Laodicean. These 
fragments of folk prose-poetry embedded in our 
national speech are a joy to the traveller and, wisely 
handled, should help to bring in dollars. 

Hairs, once horse-borne, wriggle out of shiny sofas 
which are now classified not as amenities but as 
squalor. Towards the end of detective stories the 
author often gets the scene away from the murder- 
home for a bit by sending one of the cast to pursue 
inquiries among landladies, and there is usually a 
descriptive patch saying how revolting are the sur- 
roundings among which landladies live. After some 
fascinated repulsion over oilcloth, stained glass in the 
door and family photographs, the very centre of horror 
is discovered to be the couch. Horsehair, by the way, 
is usually black, though live horses have a wide varia- 
tion in hue. I cannot suggest any explanation of this, 
and it would be tactless of any reader to do so. The 
problem thus remains enticingly unsolved. 

R. G. G. Price 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
BLUEING A FIVER 


LUEING a fiver—I mean “blueing” it 
In the sense of we jolly well know that we shouldn't 
be doing it; 

And “fiver” must count 

As a relative amount— 

Is a thoroughly pleasant sensation 

Lacking only anticipation 

(Since it has to be rashly impulsive) 

To make it the perfect joy. 

Suddenly our need for some pleasure, some treasure, 
some toy 

Becomes convulsive, 

Overwhelms caution 

And a sense of proportion 

And presto—we've gone and done it! 


We feel we haven't bought it so much as won it, 
Since “buying” would have involved pre-calculation 


It is a capture—and also a liberation 

From our hum-drum pedestrian self; 

We came, we saw, we swiped it off the shelf. 
\We are big, we have power! 


Of course we afterwards have a bad hour, 

But in the long run we never regret it, we rub it and 
gloat 

While our myriad meannesses scrape us like sand in 


the throat. Justrs RIcHARDSON 























HE young man behind the 
Customs counter at Almaza Air- 
port studied my typewriter darkly. 

“A writing machine?” he said. 
‘It will be necessary to seal it 
with the seals of the Egyptian 
Customs.” 

“But how,” I asked, “can I type 
my reports if the machine is sealed 
up?” 

The young man was not listen- 
ing. An assistant had produced some 
small pieces of lead and a great deal 
of wire, and was attaching them to 
my typewriter. 

“Hashish,” whispered the man 
just behind me in the queue. 
‘There’s a lot of it brought in con- 
cealed in typewriters, I’m told.” 

“Tt’s camels, mostly,” said the 
man behind him. “In their hooves 


ENTRY INTO EGYPT 


“Not the hooves any more, it 
isn't,” said a third man. “They 
got wise to that long ago. They 
bore holes in the humps now.” 

“Both humps,” added a fourth 
man. ““That’s why dromedaries are 
used; they carry twice as much as 
camels.” 

“Actually, you’re wrong there,” 
said a studious-looking man some 
way down the queue. “A dromedary, 
contrary to popular belief, has only 
one hump. Camels have 

“Tf don’t think the point is of 
great importance,” said the fourth 
man. “The thing is, the stuff’s 
getting in.” 

“Somehow or other,” said the 
man who had first spoken. 

They all looked at me, then 
looked away 
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The man just behind me nudged 
me sharply. 

“In the roller thing, eh?” He 
thought for a moment, then nudged 
me again—more sharply. 

“Or in the keys, eh? Under the 
letters?” 

“ Look 
don’t——” 

A tall dark man with wide 
shoulders and a hat pulled down 
over his eyes materialized suddenly 
and loomed above me. If he had 
been in a comic drawing he would 
have said “Psst!” 

“How much are you bringing 
in?” he murmured into my right ear. 

“Look here,” I began angrily, 
“I’m not uf 

“Because,” said the wide man 
softly, “I happen to know some 


here,” [ said, 
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people in Cairo who'd give you a 
very nice figure—a very nice figure 
indeed.” He pressed a card into my 
hand. 

The young man was contem- 
plating my typewriter with open 
satisfaction. It was now entirely 
hidden by lead and wire. 

“Ts it customary,” I demanded 
loudly, “for typewriters entering 
this country——” 

“Egyptian Customary Regula- 
tions, Section 26,” replied the young 
man, “demand sealing with lead 
and wire.” He paused. and looked 
at me thoughtfully 

“Are you a typewriter by pro- 
fession?” he asked politely. 

I looked round wildly. No help 
came; the queue was, if anything, 
faintly hostile by now. 

“Yes,” I said tensely. “And a 
very highly qualified one.” 

“This is indeed fortunate,” said 
the young man, “ because in accord- 
ance with Egyptian Customary 
tegulations’’— he glanced com- 
‘accord- 


placently at his assistant— 
ing to the Customary Regulations 
prevailing in our country pro- 
fessional typewriters are exempt 
from the provisions of Section 26.” 

“Allah be praised!” I said 
brokenly 

“Provided,” continued the 
young man, his expression becoming 
more noticeably Oriental, “they 
hold a certificate from the Ministry 
of the Interior sanctioning their 
employment in Egypt.” 

I sat down on a bench. 

“Pass it up, old boy,” said the 
man behind me. “They ’ve got you 
cold, you know.” 

“Pay the duty on it,” said one 
of the others. “It’s quicker and 
cheaper in the end.” 

Despair brought me inspiration. 
I walked back to the counter with a 
firm, Britannic tread. 

“IT have decided,” I said, “to 
present this machine to the Egypt- 
ian Government—free of charge.” 

The young man started violently. 

“This is not possible,” he said. 
“We have no regulation which——” 

“My decision is taken,” I said, 
and made for the airways coach. 

The typewriter was on the rack 
above my head almost before I had 
sat down 


JWR 


THE DREADLOCK 


THE Ureadlock is a little stunted pig, 
To wit, the smallest pig in any litter 
The carlock is a substance you may swig, 
Unknowingly, when drinking mild-and-bitter 


The charlock is a kind of yellow weed 

That farmers are, to some extent, distressed at; 
The fetlock is some portion of a steed 

That even Doctor Johnson only guessed at 


The Medlock is a river, neither deep 
Nor dangerous, nor has it any duck on; 
The Porlock is a hill, uncommon steep, 
That motorists quite frequently get stuck on 


The padlock is a thing upon a door; 
Insurance companies, indeed, adore it. 

The deadlock, though, they favour even more 
The picklock has no kind of liking for it. 


The flintlock is an ancient kind of gun; 
The warlock is a person skilled in magic. 

The Shylock was, perhaps, a source of fun, 
Till learned critics set him up as tragic. 


The firelock is another gun; and those 
Who used it carried, lest the sun should blind them 
The forelock sweeping down towards the nose, 
The havelock a-hanging down behind them. 


The wedlock is a very noble thing, 
Which I should dwell on, were not silence fitter 
Rather, again, of dreadlock let me sing: 
To wit, the smallest pig in any litter. 
R. P. Lister 
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b begoter awash over its willow-stemmed 
borders, mud-swollen with the sudden sky 
torrents of yesterday, no longer hemmed 
by reed and grass, careering brownly by. 


Drowned are the scattered boulders, pebble-stone 
humps in the hidden deepness of the flow; 
broken stick boats come racing past, are thrown 
backward and forward, writhing as they go. 


At the old inn fishermen cap each tall 
tale of a catch, argue of flies, and fill 
pipe upon pipe, impatient for a small 
rag-tail of blue above the dark-browed hill. 


But in the willow pool where all about, 
deep in the tumbling waters, shadows wait, 

under the boulders dream the good fat trout, 
calm in their fortress of the river spate. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNEY 


A HANDFUL 
OF SILVER 


F all the implements and tools 
invented by man none, I should 

say, has proved more efficient and 
beneficial than the spoon, the 
ordinary table, dessert, tea, soup or 
runcible spoon. When after-dinner 
philosophers refer (as they all do 
these days) to the essential dignity 
of man they are merely reminding 
us that an ability to wield the spoon 
is widespread among human beings 
and very rare among animals. Our 
daily employment of the spoon is a 
daily reassurance and reaffirmation 
of our supremacy over the beasts of 
the field. We read the headlines in 
the morning papers and our minds 
flood with grave doubts: we push 
the spoon into the porridge and 
transfer it to our mouths and our 
self-confidence is wonderfully, auto- 
matically restored. 

Yes, the spoon is without doubt 
man’s greatest invention. And the 
fork is a close second, 

It was with such thoughts in 
mind that I resumed my industrial 
journey the other day at a silver- 
smith’s in Fetter Lane. There had 
been moments during the Christmas 
recess when I had indulged my not 
inconsiderable skill with spoon and 
fork to excess, but time is the great 
healer, and here I was, as hungry for 
details of their manufacture as a 
man who has not tasted goose and 
Christmas pudding for more than a 
week. 

The east side of Fetter Lane 
consists of a respectable but undis- 
tinguished facade to a no-man’s- 
land of bomb damage, and the 
presence here of a flourishing manu- 
factory of hand-forged silver spoons 


and forks is, I 
imagine, entirely 
unsuspected by the 
thousands of people 
who walk the nar- 
row street between 
Fleet Street and 
Holborn every day. 
In 1941 the work- 
shops were 
destroyed by 
bombs and _ fire. 
Molten glass from 
the roof poured 
down upon _ the 
benches, anvils and 
pieces of silver, im- 
prisoning them all 
so firmly in the 
crystalline preserva- 
tive that would- 
be looters were 
rendered impotent. 
Eventually the 
glass was chipped 
away and the buried 
treasure reclaimed, 
but it was not until 
1946 that new work- 
shops could be built and production 
resumed. 

New workshops have not meant 
new methods. The spoons and forks 
made by the silversmiths of Fetter 
Lane (they are the only survivors of 
the old craft still at work in the 
City of London) are hand-forged by 
methods that have not changed 
significantly for centuries. The 
hammer, the anvil, the punch and 
the file—simple, almost primitive 
equipment in this age of machine 
reproduction—are still the chief 
tools through which the craftsmen 
express their remarkable skill. 

There are no problems of 
industrial organization, workshop 
management or flow-production 
here: each worker has his bench 
or anvil, his tools, his apron and 
his infallible co-ordination between 
hand and eye, and every job takes 
time. I have no doubt that each 
fully-trained craftsman or journey- 
man could, if necessary, turn out a 
finished spoon or fork from silver 
ingot to final spit and polish, but I 
have to record that the system of 
production practised is based on a 
crude division of labour. Whether 
this system does in fact multiply the 
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fruits of the men’s labours is,, I 
think, debatable: it is probably in- 
tended as no more than a friendly 
nod to the principles of economics 
and as a somewhat academic joke 
to keep poor William Morris 
revolving in his grave. 

The manufacture of a hand- 
forged spoon begins when a strip is 
sheared from a sheet of alloy con- 
sisting of 92°5 per cent silver and 
7°5 per cent copper. (This was the 
alloy from which our silver coins 
were made until 1920, when nickel 
and other base foreign bodies made 
their numismatic début.) In this 
rough condition the spoon is ob- 
viously inferior to either the chop 
stick or the sea-shell, but it is 
better than nothing. Man is clearly 
on the way up, with one foot out of 


the primeval slime. The strip of 
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metal is heated in a furnace and 
hammered by the spoon maker on 
a steel anvil heavily silvered and 
polished by centuries of use. Ham- 
mering hardens and toughens silver, 
and repeated annealings are needed 
to keep it malleable . . . tap, tap, tap, 
turn and tap. Tap? Well, I’m not 
sure: the bicepses on view were 
indicative of exercise much more 
violent than tapping. It looked easy 
enough though. 

At length the strip af 
metal develops a recogniz- 
able two-dimensional shape ; 
a handle merges, a shaft, and 
a flat oval which is even- 
tually punched into a bow! 
on a lead block. Then the 
rudimentary spoon—incap- 
able as yet of stimulating 
the appetite—is placed 
under a hundred-ton press where 
dies print delicate patterns on the 
handle. Most of these patterns 
are traditional, eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century in style, and 
known to the trade as “ Grape Vine,” 
“Kings,” “Queens,” “Fiddle 
Thread,” “ Fiddle Thread and Shell” 
and so on. Few people in Britain, 
where silverware is branded with 
a hundred per cent purchase tax, can 
afford to buy much more (usually 


less) than the odd replacement 


Ea} 


( cs 


to a set of spoons handed down 
from easier times, and customers 
overseas, who take the lion’s share 
of the new silver produced here, seem 
well content with the old patterns. 
So there is not, for the time being, 
any great call for new designs in 
silver. 

From the maker the spoon goes 
to the smooth-filer, and when I say 
“goes” I do not wish to suggest that 
it disappears down some chute or 
travels at speed along some 
cunning conveyer. What 
happens is that the maker 
takes two steps from his 
anvil and hands the work 
over to his mate. The 
system is highly efficient and 
breakdowns are unknown. 

The smooth-filer finishes 
the spoon, trims its rough 
edges and completes the pattern 
left by the dies. 

“What happens to the filings ?”’ 
I asked in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way. 

“Every scrap of metal is 
accounted for: we go over the shop 
with a vacuum-cleaner at the end 
of each day.” 

“Oh!” TI said. 
happens next?” 

“Well, the finished but un- 
polished silver goes off to Gold- 

smiths’ Hall, where it 
is assayed and hall- 
marked.” 

“How d’you take 
it there? In an 
armoured ear or 
what?” 

“We carry it up 
once a week in a little 
green bag,” said the 
managing director. 

“On any particu- 
lar day?” I said: and 
added foolishly “Oh, 
it doesn’t matter.” 

Now I should have 
known all about hall- 
marks, for at one time 
my house was a verit- 
able museum of cigar- 
ette-cards, and I 
boasted a complete set 
of fifty-two in the 
series “ Hall-marks on 
Silver.” But that was 
long ago, and now I 
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“And what 


had to be told all over again. It 
seems that assayed and guaranteed 
Ag (not forgetting the 7°5 Cu) now 
carries four marks—the King’s 
Mark, which is a leopard’s or lion's 
head; the Assayer’s Mark or Year 
Letter (1950 is a sort of “A”); the 
Maker's Mark (often the initials of 
the firm); and the Lion Passant. 
All of them are very old. The 
leopard’s head is first mentioned in 
1300, the maker’s mark in 1363, the 
date letter in 1474 and the lion 
passant in 1544. 

Because silver is ‘portable, last- 
ing and in universal demand it is, | 
understand, an excellent invest 
ment. Money is melted away by the 
fires of inflation, houses go up in 
smoke, land is commandeered or 
expropriated, and diamonds and 
more precious metals than silver 
are merely items to be insured and 
locked up. But silver, especially in 
the form of spoons, is an ideal 
material—useful, something to see 
for your money and not too precious 
All the same, I might point out that 
the Fetter Lane premises are de- 
fended in depth by an astonishing 
variety of burglar alarms. 

I have said very little about the 
forks which are made by these eight 
members of the smallest trade union 
in the country—the London Hand 
forged Spoon and Fork Makers’ 
Society—and nothing whatever 
about the polishers who get to work 
on the silverware as soon as it 
returns from Goldsmith’ Hall. It 
should be abundantly clear by now 
that I am strongly prejudiced in 
favour of spoons—especially when, 
as now, I hear them calling me down 
to the canteen. 

BernarD HoLLowoop 
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DEAR OLD PALS 


T’S a funny thing about old typewriters. There 

must be more than ever of them about now, and yet 
we who own them never see each other. We live in 
humble isolation, surrounded by friends who keep 
buying flashy models with grey roughcast covers and 
latches you can see your face in and dollar signs and- 
to us a final note of degeneration—a key for making the 
dents in the paragraphs. Ah, well, we don’t care. 
If you can’t manage by hitting the space-bar once too 
often, and seizing the carriage in an ear-boxing grip 
and ratcheting it back, all in less time than it takes to 
think, then you are no typist. And we owners of old 
typewriters are all wonderful typists. You don’t bang 
a keyboard for as many years as we have without 
acquiring a bold rattling action which frightens others 
and does something intermittently fatal to the toasting- 
fork that jumps the ribbon about. 


I am not, by the way, saying that our typewriters 
have not their own brand of flashiness. ~A new model 
may reflect the gratified face of its purchaser in 
chromium, but we've got something else—the corners 
where the blacking has worn off and we can see our- 
selves all thin and funny as in a silver teapot. These 
must be the bits we have been clutching all those years 
in meditation. A detective, if one of our typewriters 
ever fell into his hands—or out of it, because the lid 
would slip off the notches at the back when he grasped 
the handle—would make short work of our characters. 
It’s not just the way the “e” comes out too low and the 
“h” tips backwards, there are a dozen subtle deductions 
of temperament and habit: the tea-splodges engrained 
round the leather-cloth base, the crumbs under the 


space-bar, the patches of black grease on the accessible 


cogs and joints and the parched appearance of those 
bits you can see but not get at. There is evidence 
from the drifts of cigarette ash round the ribbon spools 
that we spend some time gazing at these bits, and a 
keen deducer would notice that those screws which have 
not rusted in fall out at a touch, together with the 
broken-off top of a sewing-machine screwdriver. Even 
the keyboard might interest him; for while it is common 
knowledge that some keys are hit oftener than others, 
the one with the mica right off is of all things the } (or, 


\ 


J 
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to put it in capitals, the }) which we never use except to 
see if it is still there. But the Order of Use of the 
Alphabet could not be better shown than by a glance 
at the droops in the hammer-heads. The droops are 
even more reliable a guide than the lumps of solidified 
ink, because every now and then these shoot out on to 
the paper. 


I wish I could say we still clean the ink out of the 
type, as we did when the world was young and we had 
a black toothbrush that didn’t work clamped inside the 
lid, but we get all the messing about anyone needs by 
changing the ribbon. We have grown blasé enough to 
buy the wrong make and feed it on to the resident 
spools, and I think we enjoy the fight as much as they 
do; and when it is over we can wash. 


On the whole we and our typewriters have a very 
good idea of each other. They may think they have 
fooled us by having no margin release, but we know that 
by squeezing together the soup-spoons on the roller we 
get the same result, in fact better, because after that 
the margin has gone for good. Or the “t” hammer may 
pack up suddenly in mid-air; but half a canful of 
bicycle-oil and it will be at work again, the best hammer 
in the pack, hitting with a splashing enthusiasm that 


puts its fellows toshame. Perhaps our smartest piece of 


retaliation has been in the matter of the Creeping Wheel. 
This is a little ratchet thing on a stick, and when it 
appears from under the roller we realize why for the 
past six lines we have been typing in dog’s-tooth check. 


A bash with a matchstick and we are safe for another 
five minutes. Our only fear now is the catgut. Tied 
in a shockingly inefficient knot to the base of a soup- 
spoon, it is a constant reminder of mortality. One 
day the knot will fall apart, the way it did three years 
ago, and for a fortnight—it takes us that time to get 
the machine to a shop—we shall be helpless, inarticulate, 
shorn of our right hand, bereft. 


For, though I may not have said so before, old type- 
writers become dear friends. Bred up to a rigid pattern 
of thought, they know so exactly what words are 
expected of them that any variation, say a sudden 
“thug” to a machine more used to the gentler “though,” 
will be treated as it deserves. And they make the 


right noise; the people upstairs may not think so, but 
to their owners that fine healthy clatter is the music of 
a mind set free. And then look how nice they are to 
children; how willingly their hammers bunch together 
at the thud of a tiny fist, how eagerly, half-way through 
an AAAA line, the shift lock collapses to demonstrate 
the appearance of the lower case! 


A really sentimental owner might say that even if 
we could afford to buy new typewriters we wouldn't; 
but other owners will join me in calling such an owner 
an awful liar. Give us (they will join me in this too)— 
give us a new typewriter and in a week we'd be working 
the ribbon-reverse as if we'd had it all our lives. I’m 
not saying we haven't, but it is too late to go into that 


now. ANDE 


a a 


FIREWOOD 


j SWUNG my little hatchet hard: 
Out split an odd, inchoate shard. 
With care I measured from the edge 
An inch—another blow 
Grain-guided flew to short fine leg 

A perfect, pointed, tenting peg. 

I struck again; the schism rent 

An outline curiously bent 

Which smacked me smartly round the knees— 
Malayan treachery—a kris! 

That wretched packing case I hacked; 
Cross-grained with knots, it nothing lacked 

Of nature’s folly to produce 

Much Art that has so little use. 

Haphazard hew’d, more marvels yet! 

A tomahawk, a calumet, 

A duck (or an amphibious thrush!), 

Two cricket bats, a shaving brush, 

A witch’s face (that, fiendish, grins 

Behind the legend—‘50 tTrns”), 

A map of British Honduras, 

A dumb-bell (or an hour-glass), 

While stalagmites—the others too 

With unaccustomed swiftness grew. 

In short, from out that box of tricks 

Came almost everything but sticks. 


a wedge 








AT THE PLAY 
The Fol-de-Rols (St. MARTIN’S) 


The Christmas T'ree 
(New Bo.rons) 


WOOPING on London 
from the 
many marine 
have done before them, 
the Fol-de-Rols are 

hardly likely to repeat the resound- 

ing triumph that Pélissier won with 

No doubt on 

buoyancy of 


coast, as 80 


invaders 


his seaside revels. 
the beachhead the 
holiday ozone helped to obscure 
shortcomings, but in the cooler 
atmosphere of West ‘Street their 
talent and their 
material sometimes suicidal. At the 
same time they bring with them a 
directness and simplicity which | 
think London needs, and if they 
could speedily substitute better 
sketches and strengthen their distaff 
side they might be with us for some 


appears uney en 


time. 

What confirms me in this belief 
is the presence of two original 
comedians of clear promise. One 
can safely guess that both Mr. 
CuarLes Stewart and Mr. Cyrit 
WELLS have permanently turned 
their backs on the ocean. Both are 
born to be funny in different ways, 
and perhaps because they have 
developed away from the influence 
of the West End they strike fresh 


notes. Even now they are good 


|The Christmas Tree 


Babes in the Wood 


Miss Jessica SPENCER 
Seth—Mr. Owen Houper 


Merry 


Ton fadv 


PUNCH 


January 17 


[The Fol-de-Rols 


Symphonic Variations 


Mr. Caarces Srewarr 


enough to be exciting. Mr. Stewart 


large, comfortably padded 
Scotsman with a poker-face that 
breaks suddenly into a smile that 
would melt an undertaker. You 
might find him in a bank, holding 
your signature politely to the 
window. He has a soothing voice, 
and the blessed trick of timing the 
outrageous line so that he catches 
you off your guard and goes straight 
in to the point of the jaw. He is an 
eminently clean comedian, and can 
make himself heard without a 
microphone, two rare attributes 
shared by his thinner, more cynical 
colleague, Mr. Weis. Mr. Weis 
is as dry as a straw-coloured sherry, 


Bs a 


and everything he does is touched 
restraint, as if he 
too con- 


with a cool 
thought the audience 
temptible to bother with. His un- 
smiling imitation of Sir Thomas 
Beecham is one of the best things in 
the evening, and I think shares the 
honours with Mr. Srewart’s long 
and involved conversation with Miss 
Ann Matuew. A sketch about a 
mother-in-law is easily at the 
bottom of the list, but in between 
are a number of good things: a 
delightful little ballet about a 


Dresden musical box; an amusing , 


rag of some of the small boys of 

fiction; Miss Taurza Rocers and 

Mr. Rosin Forp mocking Victorian 

dances; Mr. Davip NIxon as a con- 

juring compére; and the massed 
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Me. Cram Weis 


Miss Karateen West 


puppets with which the show ends. 
Miss KaTHLEEN West is a useful 
member of the team, though on her 
own she seemed to me to rely too 
much on the humours of the 
grotesque. Miss JuNE Powe. and 
a pleasing chorus know their job, 
there are some quite good voices, 
and the high spirits of the whole 
party carry it a long way. 


The Christmas Tree, by Miss 
L. E. Cote with music by Miss 
PuyLiis NORMAN-PARKER, is so 
whole-heartedly elfin and so clearly 
designed for small children that | 
cannot understand why it should he 
put on at the late hour of eight 
o’clock—when a careful count of the 
audience brought to light one child. 
This rather naive little play is about 
goblins who shower gold on deserv- 
ing peasants. It is altogether too 
elfin for me, but it has its points, and 
to these Miss Jessica SPENCER and 
Mr. Owen Hovper do full justice 


Recommended 
Anouilh’s Point of Departure 
(Duke of York’s) is a treat no dis- 
cerning playgoer should miss. The 
Anouilh-Fry charade, Ring Round 
the Moon (Globe), is a lighter piece, 
of immoderate charm, on which late- 
comers should catch up, while 
Seagulls over Sorrento still threatens 
to take the roof off the Apollo. 
Eric Keown 
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T seemed that our munshi lived in 
a half-European house in Pesh- 
awar Cantonment bazaar. At four 
o'clock precisely we presented our- 
selves before his door. Boltwood 
had been going on about native 
customs all day, but James and I 
had manfully stopped short of 
assault, partly because that would 
have precipitated Boltwood’s other 
topic of conversation, his health. 
The dandified little munshi 
opened the door, and smilingly 
ushered us in. He was more subdued 
than usual. “This is a particularly 
fortunate occasion,” he whispered, 
“all my uncles are at home.” We 
found ourselves in a room full of 
uncles. Every time one allowed one- 
self to think that the extreme limit 
of uncle-power had been reached, 
more appeared from behind curtains. 
They were all munshis, haggard 
with: long years of teaching lan- 
guages to Englishmen. We sat 
down, and qualifications were re- 
cited: thirty years with the same 
brigade here, here the composition 
of an Urdu grammar, there in the 
corner a vague connection with Mr. 
Churchill. Boltwood gained com- 
mand of the conversation at this 


stage, and opened a series of pene- 
trating inquiries into their private 
affairs. The family was unfailingly 


polite. It emerged, somehow, that 
the uncles owned a sort of joint 
Alsatian. I[t would, of course, not 
have occurred to anyone but Bolt- 
wood to wonder where the Alsatian 
lived. 

“Where,” he asked suspiciously, 
“is the Alsatian?” 

The uncles tried to jolly him out 
of it. “It is at the back of the 
house,” said the senior. 

“T’ll bet you keep it with the 
women,” said Boltwood. 

One does not mention women in 
a Mussulman household, and the 
uncles’ smiles became strained. 
“There is no purdah for Alsatians,” 
said our own munshi hastily, and 
turned to the senior uncle. “Where 
is Uncle Rahmat Ullah?” he asked 
brightly. 

A curtain was drawn aside, and 
in tottered the father of all munshis. 
“Please do not get up,” he panted. 


PAKISTAN PARTY 


“T will sit next to this gentleman 
here,” and lowering himself on to 
a narrow settee next to Boltwood 
he engaged him in close, and clearly 
disconcerting, conversation. That a 
creature so old could speak seemed 
miraculous. 

“Uncle Rahmat Ullah,” said the 
oldest of the rest to James and me, 
“has been a language teacher for 
longer than any of us.” He launched 
himself into a long and impossible 
story, scandalously involving Queen 
Victoria and a_ long-forgotten 
Vicereine. 

When he finished Uncle Rahmat 
Ullah left his private conversation 
and leaned forward. Boltwood was 
shivering and as pale as death. The 
rest listened as to an oracle. 

“T have been saying to this 
gentleman,” wheezed the old man, 
“how sorry I am to have arrived 
late. The truth is that I am suffering 


from leprosy, and have had to rest 
for a little.” 

James and I looked quickly at 
each other. But before anyone else 
could speak Boltwood glanced con- 
vulsively at his watch, started to 
his feet, and muttered some non- 
sense about appointments. 

“You must go?” said our 
munshi, surprised. But the wishes 
of a guest are law, and Boltwood 
was shown out to a fanfare of 
““Good-byes” from the old men. 

When he had gone the second 
senior uncle looked across with fond 
severity at Rahmat Ullah. “You 
have not had leprosy,” he said 
“You have had asthma.” 

The old man rolled his 
years of language teaching round his 
tongue, with the benevolence of one 
who can at last afford to make 
mistakes. “Asthma, then,” he said. 

It was a good tea. 



































“Hey! 


N his first approach to the editor 

the young journalist is naturally 
anxious to make as good an impres- 
sion as possible, and I have often 
been asked for my advice as to how 
this may be One 
friend thought that it might be a 
leaving a 


done young 
good thing to begin by 
small present of fruit and flowers 
with the office boy: 
uncle happened to be an archdeacon, 
felt that the editor might be in- 
fluenced in his favour if he could 
hint in some way that he had the 
backing of the Church. He per- 
suaded his relative to gather together 
and 


another, whose 


a number of his colleagues, 
presented himself at the office of one 
of our great dailies at the head of a 
party of some twenty clergymen. 
First, let us remember that the 
editor has an urgent use for every 


second of his day—a day passed, 


This is 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


Vil. THE APPROACH TO THE EDITOR 


year in and year out, in the midst of 
a ferment of demoniacal activity. 
To enter a modern newspaper office 
is like plunging headlong into one of 
the great convulsions of Nature. 
Wild-haired their 
starting from their heads, frantically 
stab their stories on to the paper at 
breakneck speed; shrieking boys, 
proofs streaming from their tremb- 
bling fingers, shoot comet-like past 
the cowering the thud of 
blows and the shouts and oaths of 
with the 
typewriters ; 


reporters, eyes 


visitor; 
the sub-editors mingle 
clatter of a hundred 
and from the depths comes the roar 
of the machines, voraciously gulping 
their meal of news. In the midst of 
all sits the editor, as one in the eye 
of a hurricane, prepared at any 
moment to be swept into the full 
fury of the tempest. 

Now, it is pretty obvious that 
88 
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scheduled as a Green Belt.” 


fruit and flowers introduced into 
such a welter of hysteria will be 
trampled underfoot in an instant 
What of a party of clergymen? Well, 
I happen to know that the only 
member of the party to reach the 
editor, a bishop of great physical 
strength, got no more for his pains 
than a request to “cover,” as we 
say, the arrival at Southampton 
of a famous film star, and the 
young journalist himself was badly 
trampled on when he lost his 
footing in the reporters’ room. Such 
methods are worse than useless 

Let us suppose that we have 
received a note from the editor of 
The Times, reading as follows 
“Liked lantern. 1.16. W. Blanks.’ ” 
At first sight this may appear a little 
bewildering, but let us keep our 
heads: the note has probably been 
dashed off when the editor was 
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running at full speed down one of 
the passages in The Times office, 
and it is only to be expected that it 
should be rather terse. A moment’s 
thought will tell us that he has 
liked our “How to Make a Magic 
Lantern,” and that he wishes us to 
lunch with him at Blanks’ restaurant 
at 1.16Pp.mM. on the following 
Wednesday. 

The first consideration is the 
reply. Thisshould certainly be short, 
but it is the custom nowadays to 
include a brief comment on the 
weather, and, since we are dealing 
with The Times, I think that a 
quotation, not too unwieldy of 
course, would do no harm. The fol- 
lowing could hardly be bettered: 
“Conf'g W. 1.16, Blanks’. Thundery 
here. ‘The king stept down.” 
A neat little compliment of this 
kind never comes amiss, and there 
is a possibility that the editor may 
remember it when he finds himself 
in need of a high-class serial. 

On Wednesday we make 
way in good time to Blanks’ and seat 
ourselves at the table reserved by 
the editor. We must be on the 
qui vive, since he will be in and out 
like lightning, and he will not be too 
pleased, we may be sure, if he has to 
waste time in fiddling about with a 
table napkin. This should be un 
tolded and hung over his chair back 
in such a way that it can be twitched 
off and dashed into place in an 
instant. Some editors rush in, turn 
to snatch a cocktail from the waiter, 
ind immediately fling themselves 
into the chair that the journalist is 
expected to have slid into position. 
Many a promising career has been 
wrecked at this point, and constant 


our 


vigilance is necessary. 

There can be no denying that 
occasions of this kind are some- 
thing of an ordeal even to the 
experienced journalist. He must be 
prepared at all costs to keep pace 
with the editor during the meal; to 
swallow his coffee boiling hot so that 
he may run with his host at any 
rate to the door of the restaurant; 


to rap out crisp replies to a series of 
muffled ejaculations ; and to manage 
all the time to maintain an air of 


easy nonchalance mingled with 
quiet efficiency. Some editors of 
course—of weeklies and monthlies, 


for example—are more leisurely, 
and can afford a comfortable ten or 
twelve minutes for lunch. Here the 
journalist may well give offence 
through over-eagerness, as in the 
case of a writer of my acquaintance 
who foolishly thrust a spoonful of 
soup into the open mouth of the 
editor with whom he was lunching— 
a mouth opened, so my poor young 
friend insisted, to commission a long 
and profitable series of articles. In 
spite of all this, however, I think 
that it is a mistake to eschew per- 
sonal contact and depend entirely 
on the merit of one’s work. 














One final thought I should like 
to leave with those who wish to win 
the editor's esteem: avoid carefully 
anything in the nature of undue 
familiarity. On one occasion I made 
a mistake of this kind while lunch- 
ing with the editorof a great national 
daily. Feeling, duringa pause, that I 
must in some way exhibit a sort of 
Bohemian vivacity, I leant across 
and slapped my host on the back, 
just as he was in the act of raising a 
spoonful of fruit salad to his lips. 

An apt quotation might have 
saved the day even then... 

T. 8S. Warr 
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THE MATERNAL TOUCH 


Y mother wrote and said that 

whenever any of my friends 
were travelling near my home she 
would love to see them, so when 
Harry Jones had to spend a few days 
up north on business I gave him my 
address and he stayed with my 
mother and father. 


My mother wrote on the last day 
of his visit. Harry was such a nice 
So easy to entertain 
My mother 


young man. 
and very intelligent. 
was pleased that I knew such a nice 
young man. 

She showed him our photo- 
graphs and he loved the one of me 
when I four, paddling at 
the seaside with my dress tucked 
inside my knickers. He said she’s 
changed, hasn’t she? And my 
mother said isn’t it a pity? 
And he said oh, do you think so? 
And my mother said yes, I think 


was 


yes, 











“St. John’s Ambulance ? 
between the movements.” 


they are so much more interesting 
at that age. And he said oh. 

Another picture he liked showed 
me ai seven dressed for a fancy 
dress party as a daisy with two front 
teeth missing. My mother wouldn’t 
forget that party as long as she 
lived. Did I remember how I came 
home with only half my petals and 
another tooth missing? And it was 
still no good my trying to say that 
Mavis Harper started it because my 
mother knew Mrs. Harper and she 
was a very nice woman. Mrs. Harper 
had given my mother a jar of home- 
made jam only the very morning 
before the party. 

Then Harry said it was strange 
how well you could know people and 
have no idea what they were like as 
children. And my mother said well, 
possibly, but she didn’t think people 
changed as much as all that. She 
knew I hadn’t, anyway. And Harry 
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said hasn’t she? And my mother 
said no, she hasn’t. And Harry said 
in what way hasn’t she changed ? 
And my mother said oh, all sorts of 
silly things she used to do she still 
does. And Harry said what things? 
So my mother told him about some 
of the things I used to do. She 
wasn’t going to go into details in 
this letter, though, because she was 
sure I could guess what she told 
him. (I can.) 

Then she asked him if his mother 
worried about him, living by him- 
self in London. He said he didn’t 
know. So my mother said of course 
she did. All mothers did. Gambling, 
for one thing. And wool, for another 
Did his mother worry about wool 
like she did? Harry ought to wear 
wool. He would remember it when 
he was an old man and had to have 
a nurse because he had been silly 
when he young man and 
hadn't listened to his mother when 
she wanted him to be sensible about 


was a 


his underwear. 

Then Harry said he thought he 
would go to bed early because he had 
a busy day ahead. Wasn't that 
sensible ? 

The following 
wanted to show Harry some of the 
things I made at school, but 
couldn’t find them. Where were 
they? What had I done with them? 
There were several pieces of needle- 
work, my mother remembered—she 
knew she had used only the most 


evening she 


impossible things as dusters. Where 
the which I 
had embroidered “for your nee”? 
However, she had found some of 
my paintings and Harry had been 
most impressed. He said that what 
he admired most was my feeling for 
colour and design. He said they 
showed courage and a splendid dis- 
regard for bourgeois convention. He 
said they reminded him of my hats 
Wasn't that nice? 


was needlecase on 


Altogether Harry’s visit had 
been very pleasant. He was leaving 
that afternoon and she would be 
sorry to see him go. She had given 
him a bottle of tonic and a woolly 
scarf for the snow. She thought he 
would be getting in touch with me 
when he got back to town 

And I expect he will. 
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“No, no, Mrs Williams... 


and do it again...” 
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“But I don’t encourage them—I just give them something to eat.” 


FISTS ACROSS THE SEA 


— months ago I suddenly 
received a letter from my mad 
uncle in Canada, who fellow-travels. 
He had got my address off my other 
and he 


uncle, who sells 
guessed it was thirty years since he 
last wrote. “You must be getting 


on for forty now,” he went on, “‘and 


space, 


I guess you're my only nephew. 
Well, how are you keeping?” he 
asked, and concluded with a hostile 
reference to ‘‘ Yankee warmongers.” 

I replied, thanking him for his 
letter, and pointed out that I was, 
in fact, not quite thirty-nine. “I 
am keeping pretty fit,” I continued, 
“all things considered, although the 
weather here is pretty cold. But,” 
I added, “nothing like as cold as 


you get in Canada, I expect!” I 
then told him how I had seen my 
other uncle recently in Fleet Street, 
when we had drunk Scotch together 
—and he, too, I thought, was look- 
ing pretty fit. I went on to speak 
about the high price of Scotch, and 
concluded with a hostile reference 
to Mr. Vishinsky. 


A few weeks later my uncle 
wrote: “Many thanks for your 
letter. It was good to hear from you 
again after all these years. I guess 
we have all changed a lot with the 
passing of time. None of us get any 
younger, do we?” And he then told 
me that he was used to the Canadian 
weather by now, after forty-seven 
years of it, but he guessed it could 
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be pretty cold at times. There 
followed three and a half pages 
about what he called Peace, and 
he enclosed a pamphlet. 


“Many thanks for your letter,” 
I answered at once. “It is good to 
know you are now thoroughly 
settled in. How are Sadie and the 
children? I often think of them,” I 
added, “although, of course, we have 
never met.” And I reminded him 
how kind it was of Gloria to send me 
those stamps when I was at my prep 
school. I was so glad she had 
received the matchbox tops safely, 
I added; and concluded with hostile 
references to Stalin, the Dean of 
Canterbury and Mao Tse Tung. I 
also enclosed two leaflets, a news- 
paper article, four cuttings from 
Hansard and a cartoon. 


My uncle replied with eight 
pages about what he called Peace; 
and added that an annotated copy 
of Das Kapital, a volume of Lenin’s 
essays and the collected speeches of 
M. Thorez would shortly follow by 
sea raail. 


I cabled back a rather damaging 
quotation from Dimitrov; adding 
that a set of Trotsky’s later works, 
the report of the Canadian spy trial 
and I Chose Freedom should be in 
his hands before the end of the 
month. 


* ' * + € | 


Later. My uncle has acknow- 
ledged this last parcel. He has also 
forwarded an advance list of four- 
teen volumes which, he sincerely 
hopes, will be in my hands in good 
time for Easter reading. 


And now, if I cut out smoking, 
all aleohol, bus rides to the office 
and tea-time buns, I may just be 
able to raise him to fifteen for 
Whitsun. 

It was good of him to give so 
much warning to a poor capitalist. 


& & 
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“To remove a cup-mark 
ring with 
then polish with furniture cream." 


“Yorkshire Evening Press” 


And send to laundry, with love 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Gilded Gossip 
URING the nineteenth century the English 


D | Monarchy’s rise in status is reflected in the 

f record of royal marriages. George III's 
aS odd sons hawked their seedy charms round 
the minor courts of Germany until they 
succeeded in capturing a princess to provide 

them with an heir and to replace the unfortunate 
mistress or morganatic wife who had looked after them, 
and often paid their debts, for many years. When 
Victoria came to the throne the Royal Family was 
unpopular, hard up and did not move among the best 
families. When she died it was beloved, rich and allied 
with all the leading royal houses in Europe, taking 
primacy among them. Edward VII was brother-in-law 
of the Kings of Denmark and Greece and of the Empress 
of Russia. He was uncle of the German Emperor, 


father-in-law of the King of Norway and uncle of the 
Queen of Spain and the Queen of Rumania. 

Miss Jane-Eliza Hasted’s Unsuccessful Ladies is a 
gossipy account of the women who served and suffered 


for the royal dukes. Some were married but, owing 
to the Royal Marriage Act, invalidly married. Some 
were mistresses with a position sufficiently stable to 
have enabled them to claim a dependant’s allowance in 
the last war. All were unfortunate, and most seem to 
have been considerably better than their menfolk 
The book is a useful companion to Mr. Roger 
Fulford’s “Royal Dukes,” though it is not in quite the 
same class. An occasional freshet of very individual 
humour makes it surprising that Miss Hasted has not 
tackled her theme in a more ambitious spirit. Her 
portraits are fluent and interesting but not particularly 
memorable. She is content to get the main facts down 
clearly, with sometimes a bit of sentiment as an off-hand 
concession to the supposed tastes of library subscribers 
The illustrations serve to give a face to such vague 
names as Mrs. Jordan and Mary Ann Clarke. “Good” 
Queen Adelaide, who had always sounded rather 
suffocatingly philanthropic, turns out to have been 
lovely, with some of the ironical, eerie charm of Miss 
Pamela Brown. 

The Baroness de Stoeckl’s Not All Vanity is an 
inside picture of royal circles in the efflorescence which 
began with the Second Empire and, if more discreet, is 
not yet extinguished. She was the daughter of an Irish 
millionaire, was brought up in Paris and married a 
Russian diplomat who held appointments in two 
grand-ducal households. She knew everyone and 
went everywhere. Occasionally her memoirs have the 
unconscious hurhour which endears reminiscences of the 
trivia of court life to their addicts; but on the whole 
the authoress’s zest for experience and whole-hearted 
love of high life make her descriptions so vivid that 
they have considerable historical importance. She is 
not very good on politics and there are few revelations 
that will be of use to diplomatic historians. Her value 
is in making the reader feel what it was like to dine 
with the Imperial Court of Russia on the eve of the 


deserved. 


Revolution or to stay in a great Polish country house 
just before the German invasion. 

The Baronessis gaiety-loving but not empty-headed. 
When the fall of the Romanovs made life financially 
difficult for her she refused the help of rich relations and 
worked hard as a bullied assistant in a dress shop. Her 
Catholicism is both mondain and intense, and at one 
time she set out to found an English branch of a 
religious order, characteristically blue-blooded and 
characteristically charitable. Ecclesiastical apathy 
apparently spoiled the scheme. Her pjctures of un- 
buttoned moments in the lives of royal persons will 
attract gossip-lovers; as they reveal individual char- 
acter where it is not generally recognized it is to be 
hoped they will attract scholars as well. 

M. Philippe Jullian and Mr. Michael 
Memoirs of Chrystianne de Chatou makes an agreeable 
pendant to the more serious works of Miss Hasted and 
the Baroness de Stoeckl. The burlesque reminiscence 
is, perhaps, rather a humorous cliché by now. However, 
these memoirs of one of the great Purisian demi- 
mondaines are based on wide reading in chroniques 
scandaleuses and give a picture, accurate if synthetic, 
of Edwardian Paris. M. Jullian’s illustrations add 
considerably io the elegance and impropriety of the 
entertainment. R. G. G. Price 


Swan's 


Time Out of Joint 
Mr. E. 8. P. Haynes, friend, critic and occasionally 
scornful derider of the leading men of his generation, 
delivered all his life from the sanctuary of a solicitor’s 
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oftice a stream of practical advice, caustic ironic 
commentary and near-vulgar abuse that has a certain 
quality all its own. His essays, aphorisms and quick 
biographical sketches, collected as The Lawyer: A 
Conversation Piece, are not marked by over-much 
originality and make no pretence to consistency, the 
dominant note being a kind of disgruntled chuckling 
disillusionment with an era he would never have 
selected as hisown. Yet though admittedly he is a bear, 
and a truculent bear at that, he provokes no feeling of 
final antagonism. Almost in spite of himself indeed he 
justifies the friendship he could arouse in men of calibre 
greater than his own—Belloc, Chesterton, Wells and 
many others. None the less, much the most attractive 
piece of writing in this volume is his daughter’s account 
of the lawyer himself. ©. ©. P. 


Charlotte of Albany 

Prince Charlie's Daughter, who was also Clementina 
Walkinshaw’s, is already credited with two biographies; 
but access to her copious letters to her mother, now in 
the Bodleian, has inspired Miss Henrietta Tayler to 
deal more faithfully with a very unattractive woman. 
Charlotte of Albany is handled with a strictly Waltonian 
tenderness that she may live the longer—and live she 
does! Recalled from an obscure life in Paris to share 
her father’s Roman exile on the defection of his wife, 
she spent the rest of his days seeking social security 
for herself and the three illegitimate children she left 
behind. (The last of these, “Count Roehenstart,”’ died 
at Dunkeld in 1854.) Miss Tayler’s use of the letters, 
absorbed into the narrative or left in their original bad 
French, is outstandingly effective. Perhaps their most 
characteristic touch is an injunction to old Clementina 
to search the Paris shops for scraps of finery which 
should be going cheap after the fall of the Bastille. 

H. P. EB. 


“We didn’t have to rely on electrictty cuts to win a 
race when I was your age.” 
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Seventeenth-century Physician 

Dr. John Radcliffe had a poor throneside manner, 
telling King William “Why, truly, I would not have 
your Majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms.” Yet 
in spite of his arrogance and lack of scholarship he was 
such a sensible adviser that he made seven thousand a 
year, and was able to redeem a life of intermittent 
parsimony by generous legacies, of which Oxford was 
the chief beneficiary. His habit of accusing other 
doctors already on the scene of murdering the patient 
did not endear him to the profession, nor did his 
opposition to excessive bleeding or his championship of 
fresh air. He was a great man for a blistering plaister 
His refusal to attend Queen Anne on her deathbed 
brought upon him the wrath of Parliament, but he died 
soon afterwards, ‘a victim to the ingratitude of a 
thankless world, and the fury of the gout.” Bishop 
Campbell R. Hone’s The Life of Dr. John Radcliffe is a 
diverting account of this queer customer. 

E. O. D. K. 


The Tale of a Priest 

“They love him in Italy.” That is the slogan on the 
label that surrounds a book named The Little World of 
Don Camillo, by Giovanni Guareschi, which is trans- 
lated by Una Vincenzo Troubridge. Whether they will 
love him here will depend on public taste, which may 
object to the representation of a priest’s conscience as 
the image of Our Lord on the Cress and to the colloquial 
conversations between them. Yet, as the author, 
speaking through his hero, says: “If anyone is offended, 
I can't help it; for the one who speaks in this story is 
not Christ, but my Christ—that is, the voice of my 
conscience.” There is humour and tenderness in the 
treatment of the characters and in the story of the 
belligerent Don Camillo’s frequent skirmishes with 
Peppone, the Communist mayor, and his equally 
frequent over-throwings of this rather puppet-like 
figure. B. EB. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 

Unsuccessful Ladies. Jane-Eliza Hasted. (Robert Hale, 
15/-) 
Not All Vanity. Agnes de Stoeckl. (John Murray, 18, 
Memoirs of Chrystianne de Chatou. Edited by Philippe 
Jullian and Michael Swan. (Prentice-Anderson, 12/6) 

The Lawyer: A Conversation Piece. E. 8. P. Haynes 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 16/-) 

Prince Charlie's Daughter: Being the Life and Letters of 
Charlotte of Albany. Henrietta Tayler. (Batchworth Press, 18/-) 

The Life of Dr. John Radcliffe, 1652-1714. Campbell R. 
Hone. (Faber, 15/-) 

The Little World of Don Camillo. Giovanni Guareschi 
(Gollancz, 10/6) 


Other Recommended Books 

The Simple Art of Murder. Raymond Chandler. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 10/6) Seven early crime stories of the pulp-magazine 
kind, done as well as such things could be done; with an intro- 
duction and a long, carefully, avidly written critical epilogue 
about crime fiction in general, fascinating and arousing for all 
enthusiasts. 

Fishing Ways and Wiles. Major H. E. Morritt. (Cape, 
10/6) Anglers for trout and salmon will find this new edition 
of an old favourite charged with good advice and with charming 
descriptions of notable engagements 
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TO STOP THE BUS 


T the “Latchmere” our bus 

pulled up behind another one 
on the same route. It was empty, 
this other one, and had that especi- 
ally immobile air buses take on 
when they have had to be abandoned 
in mid-run, as if they had stopped 
being buses altogether and become 
milk bars or cab shelters or Noah’s 
ark stranded on the top of Ararat. 
The six or seven disconsolate 
citizens that had been its passengers 
boarded our own bus and began 
explaining to the conductor, holding 
out their creased and chewed-up 
tickets as evidence of their good 
faith. Our conductor left us and 
went to confer with the conductor 
of the other bus, who was standing 
on the pavement with the driver. 

“ Broke down,” said the tall man 
with the shopping basket. 

The man who knew everything 
knew better. He had known better 
already about the Festival of 
Britain fun fair, the extent of a 
policeman’s beat and the date by 
which Battersea Bridge would be 
repaired, and the man with the 
shopping basket was really trailing 
his coat. 

“It’s the new crew, see,” said 
the man who knew everything. 
“Haven't turned up, that’s what it 

“What would they 
turn up here for?” asked the jolly 
woman in the duffle coat. ‘Can't 
they wait till they get to the 
garridge?” 

“Sometimes they change crews 
here, see,” said the man who knew 
everything. “Then if the new lot’s 
late they can’t go on, see.” 
the new lot never 
come?” the lady with the duffle 
coat invited. 

“Then they ‘d just have to wait, 
see. They don’t let them leave the 
Get 
three days’ suspension for that, 
they would.” 

“No!” said the lady. 

“They would, you know. There 
was a cast round my way not long 
ago, I expect you seen about it in 
the papers. This driver, he just 
walked across the road, that was 
all, just walked across to the other 


is. 
want to 


“S’ pose 


bus unattended, you know 








“Don’t stand on ceremony. 


’ 
side of the road, and a bloke nipped 
in and drove the perishing bus orf.” 

“No, straight?” said the tall 
man with the shopping basket. 

Our conductor came back and 
played a short peal on the bell. We 
moved off, all staring at the 
stranded bus as we passed it. 

“What happened!” the lady 
with the duffle coat asked. 

“Like I told you, 
crew i ‘ 

“No, when this geezer drove orf 
with the bus.” 

“Oh, that. Took it all the way 
out to Wembley or somewhere, this 
bloke did. He come up at the police 
court; it was in the paper. Said he 
was in a hurry to get home.” 

95 


the new 








Lf be bites, bite him back.” 


“Well, L never!”’ the lady said 

“And this driver, see, he got 
three days suspended from duty 
just because he walked across the 
road and left the bus unattended. 
And he could see it all the time, 
mind.” 

“Why couldn’t he see this other 
bloke getting in, then?” the man 
with the shopping basket inquired. 

“He could see him, mate, only 
he was too far orf to stop him, see 
Ought to have stayed with the bus, 
that’s what they said.” 

“T s’pose that’s right,” the lady 
admitted. 

“What happened to the con- 
ductor?” the man with the shop- 
ping basket asked. 





“That was the funny thing 
about it,” said the man who knew 
“He was in the bus 
Only lived just 
Battersea 


everything. 
the whole 
round the from 
Garridge, he did, and finished up in 
Wembley at ha’past twelve in the 
morning.” 


time 


corner 


‘I say!”’ said the lady with the 
duffle coat 
‘What I 
“did he get three days sus- 
duty the 


mean,” said the tall 
man 
pended from same as 
driver?” 

“Ah, I don’t know about that 
But I shouldn't hardly think so 
Wasn’t his fault, really, was it? 
He was sitting in the back there 
see, checking his fares or something 
and this chap just drove orf. He 
couldn't have stopped him, could 
he?” 

“Course he could,” said the man 
with the shopping basket, in /a tone 
of the utmost scorn 


“Well, I don’t see it 


He was in 


the back there; even if he see this 
bloke getting on he wouldn’t have 
had time to run round and pull him 


out before 
“What to 


reund and pull him out for?” 


run 
the 


would he want 


man asked 


mat 


shopping basket. 
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to do. Ring the bell.” He did, 
and the bus stopped, and the man 
got off. 

“Tgnorant,” commented 
man who knew everything. 


B. A. Youne 


“Well, to stop him,” said the 
1 who knew everything. 

“Cha!” said the man with the 
“You want to 
there’s only one thing 


the 
> a bus, 
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RHYME OR REASON? 


‘VE abandoned my ballad of Gretna, 
For the form that was formerly mine 

Meant bringing the hero from Etna 

To stand at the end of a line. 
I'd terrible times with “postillion” 

And some tricky trochees about “hooves” 
Which made the bride’s dowry a million 

And clamped the coach wheels into grooves 
When I ended a line with “dank autumn” 

(A suitable time of the year) 

The father had got to say “Caught ‘em!’ 
Which jarred on my sensitive ear 
His daughter I called “Mistress Granville” 

She carried a sedge or a withy 
To help me to cope with the anvil 
With something in hand for the smithy. 
Ah! but wait for “Gay Gordon’s Elopement’ 
In modern, irregular swing 
Giving scope 
So I hope 
For all sorts of interesting development 
And that 
Sort of thing. 
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il ceieaadinmems 


The World’s Most Famous 
Work of Reference 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE NEW PRINTING 


Over 4,160 authorities of international repute 

contribute to its thousands of beautifully 

printed and lavishly illustrated pages. Parents 

particularly will appreciate the tremendous 

value of such a complete authoritative work of 

reference and the advantages it can bring to 
their children. 


*& SUBSCRIPTION PURCHASE PLAN * 


For full details of the Britannica Ten- 
Year Programme and Supplementary 


Services write today to: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Ltb. 
BRITANNICA HOUSE 
DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 











(Signed) A. M. G. (Miss) 
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Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


Transformers : Voltxge Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 


A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 


A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 
Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 


Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 


Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 

Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 

Electric Water Heaters. 


e Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 


Ferranti London Office : 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 





Did you MACLEAN your teeth today ? 





MACLEANS © 
Peroxide Tooth Paste 


makes teeth 
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Cheese for the Gascon 


N° Frenchman could claim a 
4“ more active appreciation 
of cheeses than a certain 
Gascon who dined at the 
house of a friend one evening 
toward the latter part of the 
8th century. He compli- 
mented his host on the wines 
He remarked favourably upon 
each course. Then the cheeses 
were brought forth. 

There was Gorgonzola from 
Lombardy; there was 
Camembert from Normandy 
From Huntingdonshire there 
was Stilton and from Somer- 
set, Cheddar. There was 
Swiss Gruyére and Dutch 
Gouda. But the worthy Gas- 
con's epicurean enthusiasm 
waxed highest at the appear- 
ance of a large and handsome 
Roquefort. A_ beatific smile 
transformed his features. His 
eyes grew bright ; his cheeks, 
red. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
‘it is superb. Where shall I 


ope 


make the first cut?” 

After a moment's delibera- 
tion he summoned his own 
manservant. “Take that 
cheese home,” he command- 
ed, “it is there that I shall 
make the first cut ’’. 

Today, little remains of that 
age of undisputed enjoyment. 
We can still thrill to the quiet 
majesty of Wells Cathedral or 
the inspired simplicity of 
William Blake. But what 
further have we ? 


A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player's according to the 
finest traditions of that world- 
famous House, blended by 
the world’s finest craftsmen, 
they are packed in boxes of 50 
and 100. In an imperfect 
world, Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect 
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CIGARETTES 
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BN . 
alliance of quality and lasting TF SY 
comfort, plus the traditional 
craftsmanship of Scotland, then 
you'll ask in the best Men's s 
Shops for Coopers Y-front. 
Shorts and Midways; Athletic é tar) 


If you want a superlative / 
and Short sleeve contoured vesis. XQ 


Made in Great Britain exclusively by 
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<> >d>DSSDSS SDS SDS SDS D5 5b LEER a "LER Kk LYLE & SCOTT LTD. OF HAWICK, SCOTLAND, and IDEAL HOUSE, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 


By Appointment Wine Merchants to His Majesty the King 


HARVEY’S or BRISTOL 


invite connoisseurs to sample 


a Very Fine Old Tawny Port 
“THE DIRECTORS’ BIN” 


On receipt of a remittance for YYy Ys ; 
24/-, a full sized bottle of this YU = ' 
exceptional Port will be sent, ‘ y: 
carriage and package free 
from 
the Shippers of the Famous 


‘BRISTOL CREAM’ and ‘BRISTOL MILK’ 


Sherries. 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 5 Pipe Lane, Bristol 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 
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Every watch with a fine Swiss jewelled-lever movement has a character and 


personality that can’t be copied. 
It is a delicate and wonderful inechanisin It responds to careful treatment 
And it has a proud pedigree that can be traced from the craftsman who made 


i it back through three hundred years of watchmaking traditions handed down from g Ay 
} fathers to sons RM.’ so 
Every improvement every new lesson learned and skill acquired — is ARP’ 
embodied in the fine Swiss watch of today. For the Swiss watchmaker never 
content, ever striving for greater perfection —_is a dedicated craftsman. He 
has learned to capture the soul of time, and to measure out the day and night y, 
second by seco! ] + by~ 
This is why a good Swiss watch with a jewelled-lever movement ts a more 
accurate watch i watch that lasts longer a watch you can really rely on 





tandard of timekeeping excellence the world er 


WATCHMAKERS c~} OF SWITZERLAND 





Rare old Watney’s Stingo 
—that very strong, 
long-matured, liqueur-like 
Winter ale: that natural 
pick-you-up, delicious 
nightcap, and connoisseur’s 
drink at all times —can be 
delivered to your door. 

Send £1 today for a carton 
of twelve nip bottles. Please 
include name of your 
nearest Railway Station 
with your name and address. 


THE WESTMINSTER WINE CO. LTD. , 
Dept. ti Za ~~ 

$8 SUSSEX STKEET, PIMLICO 

LONDON, S.W.! 
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Subject to colds? 


SOLO 


Mead wore REAL ORANGE JUICE 


NOTE: The Therapeutic value of Orange juice in the treatment 
of Colds and winter ailments is recognised by Medical Science. 

















oo Y hewr 





Mores tt new | 


ORIENT LINER 


ORION sails 22 MAR. 1951 | 
ORCADES sails 6 APR. 1951 | | 


¥- ORONSAY sails maiden voyage 
16 MAY 1951 


ORONTES sails 24 MAY 1951 | 


ORIENT LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA 


For particulars apply to:— 


14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


TEL : TRA 7141 or AGENTS 








A FASCINATING TOUR IN THE 
LOVELY RHINELAND & GLORIOUS TYROL 


You can enjoy a delightful and interesting summer tour 
through the lovely Rhineland and the glorious mountain 
scenery of the Austrian T_rol, at a cost of only 


29 GNS. FOR 14 DAYS 


Inclusivecharge covers good accommodation and excellent 

food ; also travel from London back to London. Special 

trains from Channel coast with Dancing Car attached. 2nd 

and 3rd class ‘ Sleepers’ for the night at smal! supplement 
Post coupon today for free illustrated brochure 





ZENTROPA TRAVEL AGENCY 
90 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONOON, W.! 


| AND 
PRIMULA 
| CHEESE 
coming tn. Nay | : e) | | fave 


THE SAUCE THAT 
| DOES YOU GOOD 





The Lovely Isle of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY 
Mull, ‘This delightful hotel ls OPEN ALL 

YEAR and provides comt 
cuisine and Write 
for Brochure or ‘Phone Tobermory 1% 

















[“Primuia ) 
CRISPBREAD 














— Children Love Them. 


KAVLI LTD., TEAM VALLEY, 
COUNTY DURHAM. 
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Ensure a good education 
for your child 
Standard “Public Schools” 
effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


irrespective of what 


The Policy 


from the date when your child goes to school, 
the future may hold for you 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired 

University fees can be 
and Public Schools 

Write, giving as full 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent 


ic 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street - Edinburgh 


and Bran 


assured well as those for Preparator 


particulars as possible of education 


and child, to 


hes throughout the United Kingdom 








sip IT... 


Lei 


on Nw / 


DE olla es pe 


TINGLE 


; 
F 


TW ARMTH 


in Z 
1 STONES 
ORIGINAL 
GINGER WINE: 


famous since 1740 


bye RIG IN Fis 


Qala r 


——— 
ve / 











royds 


|; THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 


ree, 4 oP 


j 


/ 


/ 


=, a 


That's 


is pardonable 


how we feel but we think our elation 
After all, we did give the music-lov 
frequency range recording in 1945 and we did add long 
playing to it in 1950. Perhaps that doesn't mean very much to 
go into a record shop and 
ord 
up to twenty-five minutes uninterrupted surtace-quiet, 
you ll real 


long 


cold print, but if you wil 


ask to bear a Decca long playing re« which, incidental! 


flawless reproduction from one twelve-inch side 


instantly the unique importance of our achievement 


playin pls i equency range recording exclusive to Decea 


t be pla 
ensive range of 
ruse with your pre 


roducer and they cost { 


Phere are now nearly 150 Decca long playing records from which to 


very brief selection 


make your cho Here isa 
Beethoven 
Senata Ne. 30 in E major 
Chopin 
Senata in B flat miner, Op. 35 
ae ) 


Prokofiev 
Peter and the Wolf 
Frank Phillips ith 
The Londen Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Nicelai Mate 


One 10 LX 303 «6296 


Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto No. | in B flat minor 
Clifford Cursen with George Seell 
conducting The New as Orchestra 
One 12" LXT2 ’ 


Gilbert and Sallivan 
“ The Yeomen of the Guard“ 
12” LK 6029 30) 35/-. each 
“ The Mikado“ 
LK 4010-1 35 


rips 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
One 10" LX 3012 29/5 


agner 
* Die Meistersinger von Niiraberg “ — Act 2 
Complete recording by famous siagers with wo lt 
the chorus of The Vieuna Siate omplete recording» by 
and The Vienna mic Ore The D Oyly Carte Opera Company 
conducted by Hans Knapperisbuach with chorus and orchestra 
Twol2” LXT 2560 9/6 each conducted by Isidore Godfrey 


The aboie prices include t of record, art container a "urchase Tax on both articles, 


DECCR 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, §.W.9 
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Treat yourself 
toa 


COGNAC 


ISQUI 


A Rare Compliment to your Palate 











BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 








| 13 Brompton Road, KNICHTSBRIDCE 
,_E” 43 Phone: KM! 1777 
Nd hating 


Touecs w you from the 
Heltord River. Send 


EMPRESS OF \-= 4 ih fe 28 edo 


The Duchy of Cornwall 
CANADA Yeon 
Sails Jan. 24 


Petrol or Vaporizing Oil 4 T |= Gan : Tf. 
14 to 10 h.p. Air or Water Cooled . 4 Pi y 
Diesel 3 to 40 h.p ° . , 
The Popular Medicated Pastilles 
Royal comfort aboard the Empresses—ships with their own lavish ’ ORTH THEIR WEIGHT 
ideas of travel. Trans-Atlanticease in their luxurious appointments. IN 
A Canadian cuisine to bring bliss to sea-sharp appetites. Anda 
combined ocean-rail ticket to see you smoothly through to your 
Canadian or American destination. 


PETTERS LTD * STAINES - MIDDLESEX 





Minimum fares First Class £82-0-0 Tourist £54-10-0 


Other Empress Sailings, from Liverpool to Saint John N.B. 


Feb. 14. Empress of France 
Feb. 21 Empress of Canada 
Mar. 14 Empress of France 
Mar.21 Empress of Canada 


WORLD FAMOUS 


HEALTH RAY 


Ultra-Violet or Infra-Red e ohe 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan, improve your appearance, form 


vitamins in the tissues and increase your 
vigour and vitality. Strongly anuseptic, they 
destroy germs, pimples; blotchy and un- 
Lealthy skin yield quickly to their purifying (Avenue 4707); LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 


action 

INFRA-RED RAYS kill pain, relieve Rheu- W Q 

matism, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, Lum- SIV / Fi yp WW) 

bago, Influenza, Colds, etc. Made for Home ——_—— C/ J /, D. 1S 
. ( 


Your authorised agent or 





Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100): 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 





Use. As safe and easy to use as electric light. 


A.C. or D.C. All voltages. 
; Direct from the Makers 
Price The Health Ray 
£6 is not sold in shops 
5 years’ guarantee 
WORLD FAMOUS. 650,000 SOLD I ERs 
IHE US.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN ar oun? 


Medical Certificave no longer required. 


TEST THE HEALTH RAY at home for 7 aiut-t 
days at our expense. If it does not ease your ‘ 
aches and pains or make you feel and look 


y 
better—simply return the Health Ray to us your comfortable , {I I \ i ( ) 
and your money back :n full y 
: , . 
DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW ? / roo] HPAS] 


Health Ray Co. (Dept. PH79), Southampton. 


ensure 


Please nd details of your FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of the Health Ray 





PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 











/ } hs 
s steel tubes to attact 
brings their 


ure manufacturer from gf 


body else who u 


Oldbury Birmingham 4 @ Company 








OOD A ORIN BN me 


Norseman 


Dual 
Reversible 


—ino coats in one 


Norseman braves 


all weathers 


A. B. HARGREAVES @& CO., LTD., 
Vyking Works Chorley Lancs 





In the 


home for a 


LIFETIME 


ALUMINIUM HOLLOWARE 4 ¢ . 
& ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES Members of the famous ° 


Identified by the Quality 


‘K” Range of 

Swan Brand” Holloware, Saucepan 
and Cover and Fish Fryer and Cover 
With non-drip, casy-pour edge and heat- 
resisting fittrngs. Prices from 6/-. TAX 
FREF. Obdtainable from leading Stores 
and lronmongers. 

















PURELY PERSONAL 





OGIC by a Connoisseur: One and 
4 nine make a KING SIX Cigar 











iT’S NO 


LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 








ulpia & Sons Lid., Si. George's Works, Icknield St., Birmingham 18. 











"aad the shoe 


aut better shoe for outdoor sports events 
s comfortable brogue. With crepe sole 
ion against damp and cold. Ir 
aue finish 


of local Agent who will be pleased 
yles fron un the eatensive Spire range 





THE EFFECTIVE 


Price 


. quite the best time for a night- 
cap of *‘LYSTONE?’ in hot water 
.. and oh! what a difference in the 
morning ! The head cleared, the sys- 
tem cleaned thanks to ‘ LYSTONE’ 
the effective cooling draught with 
the professional formula 


TONE 


TRADE MARK 


SPARKLING DRAUGHT 


2/9 bottle (ime. P.T.) 
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ocoaQGeQ_ 


say PATON’S 


because quality 
lasts longer 
—looks better 


PATON?’S 
shoe a nd toot 


LACES 


Wm. Paton Ltd., Johnstone Scotland 





EPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS 
AND CATARRH 


“sniff” at 
pM the nasal R—— -. 
Gents fs, V0 & WS (including 
Purchase Tax). or post-free from 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Estd. 1813. 





NOVIO TOILET. PAPER 


is now obta le in 


ROLLS, FLAT HEETS, 


also in 


INTERLEAVED PACKETS 














Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 


Simplest 
form of controlled rel 
ventilation .-~- itd 

L 
VENT-AXIA LTD. = 
9, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 
Glasgow * Manchester * Birmingham * Leeds 
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$8 is! 


Are your BSR \ 3 under control ? 


DARLINGTON 


85/4 M AG NESIA 
Insulation 


Retains 90% of your Heat Energy 


technical division 


YOU HAVE A PROBLEM The 
f the Darlington group of companies will design 


and install an insulation scheme to meet your needs 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD., DARLINGTON 


S. 7 


intmatien ( entrac te fet oe 
THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNI rAYLOR & SONS LTD., TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD 


a 


*CHASERS AND COURSES 


COOL CUSTOMER leading 
at the Water Jump in the 1948 
Great Yorkshire Handicap 
Steeplechase 


i 


iS Fe 


THE BEST BRAKES Iw rye WORLD Saya 


Doncaster (L.H. Course) 


D WNCASTER Jumping meet 4 abeyance since 

1911, were revived in December, 1946, but frost SERW, 

prevented further racing that season. Subsequently, CE AG, 

however, the three annual two-day meet have proved . 7 
an unqualified success on this flat and eminently 
fair jumping course. The November meeting puts 
upa hurdle race and a steeplechase, named, respectively . .- 
after Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. The J 
February meeting stages the Great Yorkshire Handicap COOL CUSTOMER: owne« 

Chase of over £2,000. This, in 1950, served as a dress by Major Stirling rt d k 

rehearsal for the Grand National, with Freebooter first Winner ven a n ec Pp you r 


and Acthon Major second hese 18 Write tor R RA K £ S & DA M p : RS 


There is no obstacle to satisfactory bett when y account with Cope’s Con ntia 
IT acck is t onfide , 
ff ine Booklet 


ervice. For 55 years, Cope’s nace fal the way for integrity and dependability 
sing or the fat — find in Cope’s the perfect. |  Uisting all up to factory 


backers whether they follow ‘cha 


/ Turf accountancy service. Please let us know if you would like a free cop f or , 
hure : —— Authorised d 
standards 


Service Agent 
DA’ ID COPE LTD. Fi You can depend on Kn dial 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON E.C.4 = GCopZzs 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants’ 
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After an evening out... 5, = 2% Increase your income 
Come home to 's 


ya ‘Cozy’ Comfort 


by the purchase of an annuity 


\\. Using any kind of domestic —Y For a man aged 65 (or woman aged 70) the gross 

¥ solid fuel, cozy Stoves give - income for life from an annuity would be over 10°, 
. continuous day and night = % of the purchase money. For residents in some 
i Gesired, | ©O2X burning with almost negligible countries payments are exempt from U.K. Tax. 
supplied with an attention and at amazingly lowcost. Theycan be simply Enquire for details at your age. 


ee fnew and instantly transformed from a closed slow combus- 


pags CO7 \y ix cad chan nga The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Ash your Builder 
Merchant or lronmon 
ger for brochure, oF No agents (founded 1762) No commission 


write to— STOVE S$ keep alight day and night 
THE COZY STOVE CO.LTD., 26 MASSAU STREET, LONDON, W.! 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 




















ILL THE DOLCIN DISCOVERY 


HEALTH | PROMPT RELIEF FROM THE PAIN OF 
*Slisnojoke!| {| RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO ff | 


a 


The Good Tempered 
Sufferers from the painful ailments in the rheumatic i 4 os 
group can now obtain PROMPT relief. | KIRBIGRIP 


DOLCIN — a new compound which combines calcium 

succinate with acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in a special 

: way, has been tested and proved effective both in this 

The contro! of Constipation is E country and in America where it was originally discovered. 
of vital importance in che main- z ‘ “TRY 

tenance of food health and DOLCIN has already brought speedy respite from 

consequent enjoyment of mental pain to countless sufferers from Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


and physical agilic TORBET y . : 
saniie dams sk Padiminin ord Neuritis and other rheumatic ailments. 


along with normal diet prevent ~ _DOLCIN does more: by improving the supply of 
Constipation and relative dis- blood and oxygen to the affected parts it maintains relief 


orders. They also have a most - . “ 
beneficial effect upon the liver over the long periods necessary to eliminate rheumatic yYYYyYyYYyYyYvyY 
imparts its own refreshing 


and kidneys ~eieritu “vere case 
— ¥ cctlivity im severe cases fragrance to the sick-room 


DOLCIN is non-toxic and will not harm the heart or > CAL he wine se very Soot 


he bedclothes and on the 
TORBET LACTIC OATS any other organ. It is stocked by your chemist in bottles Ie Toei ight 


lent. A cooling applica 
~ of 100 tablets for 10/- and s§00 tablets for 45/- including 
& CALSALETTES ae | mo aan on Dolcin—the original peer tested compound. eee 











Obtainable from all good 


don, Redditch and Paris. 





INVALID 


f 
Sn rex toilet water 
je 3m | ( Chemists t 


Generous § Pony Torbet Way ‘ 
7) Health” may ] : : 
request —— — —- as 


TORBET ein OAT Co. Ltd. 110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, $.W.1. 2 HOULTS LTD. 


24, Creat King St., EDINBURCH 3 | Il rosmooevscm: Tes Dassen 
Telegrams : ** TORBET ’’ Edinburgh = Tet.: Palmers G —— 
= = : = —— ‘el: mers G - 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE. @) 



































a bed that [can stretch on/ 
Give your dog a Van Hal, where he can stretch in 
comfort and enjoy that health-giving sleep which 


Sole adds active years to his normal! span of life. 
Importers 


WGlendenning &Sons Ltd. | | ' |= VAN HAL aoa 


CAT 
Newcastle upon Tyne 6 In two sizes: Tov 75 -, Major 95/- Carr. Paid. Packs flat for travelling 
Send for illustrated brochure MILLERS LTD. TEDBURN. EXETER 
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FOR 





with all LUCAS 





Car Batteries .... 








‘INHALER 


URING the last 35 years 

many cold treatments 

have come and gone, but 
Vapex, introduced in 1915, 
still keeps on with its work 
of relief and protection. Vapex 
does not mask the symptoms of 
a cold, but helps you to deal 
with them sensibly and safely. 
You can feel it doing you good ; 
the headache is relieved; the ne ae 
stuffiness begins to clear; the , Renewal Scheme from 
natural defences are assisted. powting Lay -h- 
Be prepared with a Vapex } ps wy hy re 
Inhaler always in your pocket 
or handbag. 


The most efficient and 
economical treatment 


Breathe the pleasant penetrating Vapex 
vapour deeply and often. See that each 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 





member of the family is similarly 
. protected. The Vapex Inhaler 
provides the best method of 

using Vapex for head colds. 

Simply remove the cap and 

breathe the vapour through 

each nostril in turn, closing 

the other nostril with the OS ; rs 

Gnger. This concentrates the tt Tygan screening is non-metal and 

action and avoids any waste. ia is rust-proof, rot-proof and un 

Supplied ready-charged for immediate , affected by climatic conditions, 
use. From your Chemist 1/6 (inc. tax) even in the tropics. It thus offers 
‘ distinct advantages in durability 


- Ahh yor Chest Cold “35; TYGAN FLY SCREENING 


A lacle everal sizes of 
Use Vapex-VOLATOL, which is Vapex in Ointment Sis — pope te 9 matic 
form, for rubbing on the chest. It is non-greasy iss toes and other insects. Send 
and non-staining VOLATOL warms, , nin «6 for Free Folder with pat- 
soothes and penetrates. Ideal for \ “ So gerns, quoting Ref. A2 
Children's colds. Z sos? : ee” 
<, ® Fothergill and 
VOLATOL- In handy +e psf ieee 
. . srleuo Me Olilicce 
tubes. (Inc. Tax) 


Of all Chemists. v289 


; 








THOMAS KERFOOT & LTD. LANCASHIRE 








It took 
157 years 


The distillation of coal oils from coal mined at 
Thorncliffe was a pioneer activity of Newton 
Chambers, who had been mining their own coal 
since 1793. Newton Chambers chemicals made 
from coal oils have since found world-wide 
familiar in every 


markets, and have become 


household in this country. Names such as 
Izal Germicide, San Izal, Zal Pine Disinfectant, 
carry with them the reputation for quality and 
trustworthiness which has been associated with 


this firm for 157 years. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


IRONFOUNDERS + ENGINEERS +» CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THIS PICTURE? 


| Fe too much! Something like this goes 
} on in too many factories. You've 
seen it often enough. And you don’t need 
telling that every time goods are man- 
handled costs go up and profits go down. 
Make lifting and shifting swifter, safer, 
more economical with KING Electric 
Pulley Blocks and Conveyors. Find out 
how you can speed output, cut costs, 
reduce accidents with the My-Te-Min. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
GEO. W. KING LTD. 
15 WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS 


Makers of Electric Pulley Blocks, 
Cranes and Conveyors 








BIGGEST LITTLE WORKER EVER! 
The My-Te-Min, new Elec- 
tric Chain Pulley Block, is 
a trojan for work. Prices 
start at £60. Lifts 

and shifts 400, 600, 

1200 ibs. and quick- 

ly pays for itself in‘ 
smoother, safer,\ 
cheaper production. 
Other KING Pulley \ 
Blocks up to 10 toms \ 
capacity. For a My- 
Te-Min (er a full-scale 
handling _— installation) 
consult KING. 














a ) 
4 be Nd, 


iv itt KA 


f you shout yourself hoarse- 


go suck a 


Zubes Cough Mixture — 
ing the famous Zubes i 
ents, 1/6d. and 2/9¢d. a = 


4$d. an oz. loose ; 74d. & 1/2d. tins 
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In a Class of its own 


for “Quality First’’ Features 











The “Quality First” REORRIS 


Morria Minor £299 / plus £83.16.1 PT, Morris Oxford 4427 (pins 4119.74 7 
Morris Sia £525 ( plus £146.11.4. PT) 


Ne MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
taport Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly. London 


the most 
to serve 
pular poner js Marmite 


S951 

an 

1365 

The family will appreciate 
that little addition of LEMCO 


BEEF EXTRACT. It makes all 
the difference to your cooking 


LEM CO ™= 

Pe , gh 

Loncentiatled . Lic Crlvact 
AN OxXO LIMITED PRODUCT 


% If you have any difficulty in obtaining LEMCO 
we will send you a sample 2 oz. jar. Please write 
to Dept. SP3, OXO Ltd., Thames House, London, 
E.C.4 (giving name and address of your Grocer) 
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when it’s easier to PREVENT it! 





A scientist would call these capsules of Crookes Halibut Oil ‘a high concentration of 
vitamins A and D’. To the layman, however, vitamin A simply stands for ‘ protection’, 
and vitamin D for ‘sunshine’. Those who regularly take Crookes Halibut Oil usually 


go scot-free through the winter. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


CAPSULES : 25 FOR 2/6, 100 FOR 8/6 FROM CHEMISTS ONLY 


FREE! Booklet with colour pictures —‘A story you can hardly believe’— telling the wonders of Crookes 
Halibut Oil. Write to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. §3, Park Royal, London, N.W’.10. 


























Printed in Eagland by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phosnix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. and published by them weekly. with one additional 
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